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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb following treatise is an attempt to deduce the subject — means— and object of Education, from 
the laws of the Mind. The author has considered Education rather as a science than an art ; 
believing the philosophy of it to bear the same relation to Mental Philosophy, as the science of 
Agricultural Chemistry bears to that of Chemistry in general : and as Sir -Humphrey Davy was 
enabled, by his application of the known chemical laws to the cultivation of the Earth, to lay down 
particular rules for the development and correction of the di£Perent properties of the Soil by the 
Farmer, so has the author endeavoured, by adapting the known laws of the Mind to the cultivation 
of the Intellect, to deduce certun principles for the encouragement aud controul of the several 
faculties of the Pupil by the Tutor. These laws — ^when they appeared to him to be correct aud 
sufficient— the author has derived from the Lectures of Dr. Brown, on the *^ Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ;*' when they seemed to be incorrect, he has, with all due deference, attempted to show aud 
amend the error ; and, when insufficient, he has, by the most careful analysis, endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency. The author has entered upon his task, earnestly jpoliciting that spirit, which is said 
by Bacon, in the prefatory aphorisms to his ** Novum Organum Scientiarum,'' to be essential to 
him '' who would come duly prepared to the business of interpretation." He has striven ^ neither to 
be a follower of novelty, custom, nor antiquity— nor to indulge himself in a liberty of contradicting — 
nor servilely to follow authority.'* He has sought '' to be neither hasty in affirming, nor loose and 
sceptical in doubting ; but to raise particulars to the places assigned them by their degrees of 
evidence and proof.*' He has endeavoured ^ not to judge of things by their uncommon nature, 
their difficulty, or their high character, but by their just weight and use.** Of the style, it may be 
as well to add, that the author has cultivated the diffiise, as being the more perspicuous— rather than 
the concise, though this certainly would have been the more elegant. Indeed, he has continually 
sought, by the repetition or translation of the same idea into di£ferent terms, to submit the phrase 
he has in the first instance used to express it, to those mental tests, which alone can give the reader 
a notion of the exact sense intended to be conveyed— a course, which will doubtlessly be more 
acceptable to such persons as know, and are anxious to avoid the fallacies — ^than to such as have 
a taste and inclination for the graces— of language ;— to the advocates for precision than to the admirers 
of prettinesa— in a word, to the logician zather than to the ^ iUterateur,^* 
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CHAPTER L 

THB FALLACY OF THB 8UPP08BD CONNBXION BBXn'KEN RI^ADINO 
AND WRITING, AND MORALITY ASD INTELLI6KNCB. 

Thk returns furnished by the governors of the dif- 
ferent jails, respecting the number and characters 
of the several persons confined therein, afford an apt 
illustration of the grand benefits that are generally 
supposed to accrue from a knowledge of the arts of 
orthoBpy and orthography. The prisoners are com- 
monly divided into those who can, and those who 
cannot, read and write; and it certainly must be 
conceded to the advocates for the moral advauta^s 
aiising from an acquaintance with the works of Dil- 
worth and Carstairs, that among the residents at 
Horsemonger-lane, Bridewell, the Compter, or the 
Treadmill, the literati are in a highly complimentary 
minority. But (notwithstanding this assumed proof 
of the beneficial effects of reading and writing) still 
am I simple enough to believe that a man may be 
utterly ignorant even of the ABC, and yet be not 
given to cutting throats ; and wholly unskilled in the 
art of penmanship, and still have no bias in favour 
of burglary. Nay, it is my deliberate opinion — mad 
as it may appear in these days of societies for the 
diffusion of horn books and propagation of primers — 
that Mavor is no preventive to murder, nor Vyse 
any corrective of vice. And I cannot, by any course 
of reasoning,^ bring myself to perceive, that an 
inability to read and write must be generally ac- 
companied with a like inability to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong; as if the question of 
tnetun and tuum had more to do with Llndley 
Murray than Morals.* 



Nor has a knowledge of reading and writing, it is 
commonly supposed, a less potent iflluence upon 
the head than on the heart. To be ignorant of it 
is, according to the general opinion, to be not only a 
knave, but a fool ; whereas to know it is to become 
at once a savan and a saint. A man who can 
neither read nor write must — at least so run the 
notions of the wor'd — have a strong prejudice in 
favour of silver spoons, and against syllogisms — a 
greater love of larceny than logic. ** Disseminate 
Dilworth,** say the Educationalists, '^and every 
jail will shortly be converted into a gallery of prac- 
tical science, and Botany Bay be changed to another 
Athens. Let but the blessings of the primer,'^ 
they exclaim, " be known to every thief, and philo- 
sophy must instantly supersede the picking of 
pockets, and all budding .Tack Sheppards ultimately 
exi)and into so many full-blown Socrates*.** And 
yet, in the teeth of all this, I must confess it is my 
honest belief, that a man may be perfectly rational, 
and yet utterly illiterate ; that he may have a good 
sound knowledge of the universe within and witJbout 
him, and still have no knowledge even of the alplia- 

That the majority of criminaU are unable to read and write 
is a fact which cannot be disputed ; but it is also a fact equally 
indisputable, that the majority of criminals belong to the 

goorer class of society : in which case it follows that the temp- 
ktion, and consequently the tendency among the individuals 
of that class to commit crime would be greater, while their 
inability to obtain instruction in, and consequently their 
knowledge of, reading and writing, would be less than among 
thdse of the more wealthy, and therefore the less crimi- 
nal class. Hence, if we assume any other circumstance 
which, like that of an acquaintance with the arts of orthoej 



be said, is only a *• reducllo adcOmmhim,** 



1. 1. -« . ^' points out the ridiculousness, but does not 
snow the liaisity of the deduction ; and new truths, it may be 



li= 



♦ This, it may i 
not a disproof. It 

show the fialsity of ._ . . 

as correctly added, generally appear ridiculous because new^ 
and cfuitrary to our experience or prejudices. The logical 
error, however, lies in considering that as a cause which is 
merely a concomitant eflTeot of a particular circumstance. 



and orthography, is an evidence of the pecqniary means of the 
culprits— as, for instance, an indulgence in any of the more 
expensive articles of dress— and take tliat for our measure of 
the morals of the prisoners, we shall find quite as large an 
amount of crime to be connected with the want of the one, as 
with an ignorance of the other. Indeed, we might Just as 
rationally assert, because aU the persons who counterfeit sig- 
natures are acquainted with the art of penmansliip, that 
therefore a knowledge of writing engenders forgery, as that, 
because the majority of thieves and housebreakers are unac- 

j quainted witli that art, therefore an ignorance of it begets 

I burglary. 

B 
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tiet; for I certainl j hare to find out the neeettity 
fA learning to %\fe\\ in order to read the 'Btuck. of 
Natare: nor can I dI«icoTer (what appears to be so 
okrioa^ to the generalitj of parents and tutors) that 
I the stadj of the works of Maror is an indispensable 
I jneliminary to the stndj of the worics of God, 
I Xaj (wild eren to absurdity as the notion maj 
, seem), I bare no hesitation in affirming, and, to 
those who dare to think out of the fashion, I hare no 
, doubt of prorinif. that a knowledge of reading and 
writing, £sr from being the base, is rather the elabo- 
rate capital of the pillars of wisdom; and that, 
instead of tending to educe the powers of the young 
mind, it serves, like the bandages applied by old 
women to the infant*s body, only to impede and 
cripple its natural rigour and derelopment. 



CHAPTER IL 

, WftAT IS RRAOnVO jUTD WRITnrO, AJTD WHAT ASS THS AOTA»- 

I TAoes LiKKLr TO AOTRUB rsoM ▲ ufowiJUMB THsasor ? 

I 

j Writing is the act of describing certain figures 
; symbolical of the sounds used by Man, as signs to 
I convey his lensations, thoughts, and emotions, to 
I others ; reading, the act of translating those figures 
! into the sounds of which they are the symbols. 
I What miracles are wrought in our simplest acts ! 
I How vulgar, and yet how marvellous, is writing ! 
I or ^ putting down words upon paper,'* as it is com- 
i monly called — words ! which are without form and 
I substance ! impalpable as moonshine ! thoughts 
wrapt in air ! ethereal couriers from mmd to mind ! 
volatile as lightning ! short-lived as an instant ! 
\ and yet we transfix them, drag them from the air 
I of which they are part, nail the very breath to 
I paper, and render that which is by nature as tran- 
I sient as time, as permanent as space ; giving figure 
! to what the wildest imagination cannot conceive to 
: be figured ; sketching sound ; making the voice 
I visible, and the eye to hear. It is the distillation of 
' thou/][ht ! Even as we write our mind runs liquid 
I through our pen ; the very ink grows eloquent, dis- 
coursing like the waters of a brook as it flows along 
I the page ; the quill (the sage*s tongue) speaks like 
; a living thing, and the clear paper mirrors each 
thought, as it flits across our brain, as a lake reflects 
each cloud that traverses the sky. Consummate 
; art ! that can give mind to matter, sense to the 
innensate. The dull sheet lies before us, blank as 
' an infant*s brain ! A few magic marks are made 
upon its surface, and, lo ! it lives, it feels, it thinks ! 
A human intellect speaks from out it ; the mind is 
painted on it like a landscape •, idea after idea glides 
pictured before our eyes ; the diorama of thought — 
of thought, which (to use the words of D'Alembert) 
*^ sees so many things so distant, and yet cannot see 
itself which is so near/' 

Nor is the act of reading a whit less wonderful. 
We glance at a few fantastic figures, and the inmost 
recesses of another^s soul are instantly revealed to 
US ; the eecrot processes of his mind are laicl bare to 



us, like so much clockwork : we see him think, and ' 
\wALi as it were, into his rery conscienee. We cast j 
our eye along a series of grotesque crphen, and lo ! t 
the absent are with us; the past becomes the present ; 
the dead are brought to life. Space melts, and 
Time rolk backward : Dealk do longer kills. One 
word, and the gates of the grave are flung back, and | 
the long-deceased start into life, as did Lazarus of i 
old when Jesus spoke. See ! here is what we call a i 
book : what is it really — in itself— physically, what I 
but a collection of sundry scraps of paper, tattooed 
with curious characters? Has it soul, voice, intel- 
lect, imagination ? No! it is a dull lump of sense- 
less matter — barren as somuch granite — thoughtless 
as the rags from which it sprang. What is it men- 
tally ? What, when looked upon by those skilled in 
its magic mysteries ? The works of William Shaks- 
pere! the heart's historian! nature*8 evangelist! It 
is the sacred urn treasuring that part of him which 
could never die — the mausoleum of his immortal 
mind. To lift back the cover, is as it were to roll 
the stone from before the sepulchre, and to see him 
rise again in all his native glory. These leaves are 
but the scented cerements emluUming his most pre- 
cious fancy — ^these characters but so many mystic 
symbols telling of his high nobility. Here is a page 
covered with strange cyphers (cj-phers wliich are in 
themselves only little lines of ink), and yet which, 
contemplated by the mind, become a garden of most 
beauteous flowers, in which dwell fairies, honey 
fragrance, and all the rosy riches of luxurious ima- 
gination. Cast but the eye on this, and 3'ou shall 
think as he thought, feel as he felt, dream sis he 
dreamt, two hundred years ago. His si)irit shall 
be with yours, and yours with his, mingling like two 
rivers. You shall fly with him beyond all space, 
and look into the bright world of fency ; you shall 
see with him the springs and movements of the 
human heart, even as you have, by similar means, 
seen with Newton the springs and movements of the 
planets. And yet what is there to connect us living 
with him dead ? What but these mystic characters, 
and that wonderful little orb the eye ? These are 
the links which bind him to us — these the spells 
which can win him back to life and song, though the 
hand and all of him that peimed them be crumbled 
into dust : cay, though part of that very dust be 
clmging, as if in fond remembrance, around the 
pages that it glorified. 

" That system of perpetual transmigration, which 
was but a fable, as believed by Pythagoras, becomes 
reality,'* it has been happily remarked, '* when ap- 
plied to the soul and its feelings in connection with 
literature. This is indeed the true metempsychosis 
by which the poet and the sage spread their concep- 
tions and emotions from breast to breast ; and so 
may be said to extend their existence through an 
ever-changing immortality." * That strange illusion 
the mirror of ink, of which travellers in Egypt speak 
with so much wonder, and which, on being looked 
into, presents to the sight the apparition of whomso- 
* Dr. Brown's Lectures. 
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ever the Magi may command, is no longer a juggle 
as shown in that most common, and yet most amaz- 
ing of all arts, reading. There truly is the ink a 
magic mirror, in which we have but to look, not 
only to behold the form, but to hear the voice, nay, 
to imbibe the very passions of those whom the wizard 
writer would conjure to our view. In this the mo- 
ther sees and listens to her absent child ; in this, the 
lover gazes once more upon the darling features of 
her whom Fate has severed from his sight ; in this, 
tlie lonely widow looks, and hears again the kindly 
', counsellings of him whose voice the grave has 
j hushed ; and, poring into this, the student sits and 
I communes with the glorious dead, while the long 
i train of past events, in shadowy procession, sweep 
before his eyes. 

Such is the nature — the extraordinary nature, 
of tlioso ordinary arts, reading and writing ; nor 
are the advantages accruing from a knowledge of 
them of a less eminent, or less surprising quality. 
These remain to be set forth. The principal, if not the 
sole benefit, arising from an acquaintance with those 
arts, consists in the removal of the obstructions 
which space and time present to the communication, 
vivd voce, of our thoughts and feelings to others. 
Speech is not only transient, but limited in its influ- 
ence. It is a necessary evil attendant upon oral inter- 
course, that those to whom we speak must be both 
co-existent and contiguous. By the introduction of 
literary conmiunion that evil has been remedied; 
and we are now able, by reading or writing, to trans- 
fer our sensations, thoughts, and emotions, to others, 
or to have theirs transferred to us, though there be 
the distance of half the earth, or that more formid- 
able barrier, the grave, existing between us. By the 
gift of speech, Man was eminently fitted to enjoy that 
social state which his philanthropy led him to desire ; 
but, by the nature of that gift, not only was the ex- 
tent of the society, but the term of the enjoyment of 
it, restricted to narrow limits. By the invention of 
the arts of reading and writing, these shackles have 
been cast off, and Man (no longer fettered in his 
desire for communion with his fellow man) has be- 
come, as has been beautifully said, ** the citizen of 
every country, the contemporary of every age." 
By these simple, but glorious arts, the whole civil- 
ized globe has been drawn as it were into one family 
circle, and a companionship created between those 
even whom seas divide. 

We hear much of the great benefits which 

our present facilities for local intercommunication 

have conferred upon mankind. Thus, indeed, has 

the distance which estranges man from man been 

abridged, and thus the whole human race have 

i been nuuie neighbours, if not kindred. By these 

I means the blessings of each particular country 

I have been rendered common to all, and the trea- 

I Bures of the most distant lands brought within 

I the reach of the humblest individual in our own. 

■ Thus the person of our very pauper is clothed with 

J cotton from the South ; his morning meal cheered 

' with tea from the East, sweetened witli sugar from 



the West ; while his winter's evenings are illumined 
with the combustion of the produce of the North. 
Such are the blessings of our improved means of 
interconmiunication. Ships are fitted out, and the 
remotest comers of the earth explored, to add to 
the pleasures even of the poorest amongst us. But 
eminent as are these benefits, how insignificant do 
they appear in contrast with those accruing from 
the arts which we at present contemplate. The 
same facilities as the steam-engine and the railroad 
have afforded to the interchange of commodities, 
have been given by reading and writing to the inter- 
change of thought. Steam only abridges space, 
whereas literature annihilates it altogether. By the 
former we can cross the Atlantic (great marvel !) in 
a fortnight ; by the latter, we can listen to the phi- 
lanthropic eloquence of the wise and good Channing 
(greater marvel still !) without crossing it at all. 
What, though by the power of the one we can 
traverse the earth in half the time, can we not, by 
the magic of the other, sail round the world with 
Cook, and yet not stir from our seat ; or follow 
Parry to the icy regions of the Pole, while sitting by 
our fire-side ; or visit with Park the burding plains 
of Africa, while our breath freezes on the window- 
panes at home? What, though the former has 
brought within the reach of even the humblest 
amongst us the produce of the richest and most 
distant quarters of the globe, has not the latter 
(as it has been truly observed) *' given to all who 
will faithfully use it, the society, the spiritual pre- 
sence of the greatest and best of our race ? No 
matter how poor I am" (says he, whose writings are 
in themselves a brilliant instance of the blessings of 
this noble art),* *' no matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling, 
if the sacred writers will come in and take up their 
abode with me, if Milton will cross my threshold to 
sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspere to open to 
me the worlds of imagination and the workings of 
the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for intellec- 
tual companionship, and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called ' the best 
society* of the place where I reside.** 

Another great benefit arising from literary com- 
munication is, that the mind has, by these means, 
become, like our manufactures, capable of exporta- 
tion. We wrap up our thoughts in a sheet of paper, 
and transmit them, like a bale of goods, to some 
far distant land. Our ships are laden not only with 
the bounty of our soil and the produce of our facto- 
ries, but with the workings of our brains and the 
outpourings of our hearts. Scarce a vessel quits our 
shores that has not its cargo of hopes and fears ; of 
love, sympathy, and counsel ; of golden dreams and 
penniless despair, as well as iron, cotton, and other 
articles of commerce. Nay, by the happy inven- 
tion of literature, the very mind has become an ar- 
ticle of commerce ; and intellect as much a matter 
of merchandize as cotton and iron themselves. 
* Dr. Channing on Self Culture. 
b2 
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Beautiful uid noble thoughts are to be had for 
money now-a-days, as well as food and raiment. 
Indeed, for a few pence we may become the pos- 
sessors of the practical philosophy of Franklin, the 
gorgeous fancy of Shakspere, and the silver-toned 
philanthropy of Channing. Yea, for the matter of 
a penny a week, we may have our choice of a va- 
riety of large sheets, rich in the wonders of the 
heavens and the earth, and studded with the reflec- 
tions and actions of the best and wisest of mankind. 
But, perhaps, the grandest of all the beneiits re- 
sulting from a knowledge of reading and writing, 
lies in the influence which those arts give us over 
time. By their means, the dark doom of oblivion 
seems to be annulled, and the changeful and eva- 
nescent course of nature rendered munutable and 
indestructible as truth. Thus, thought (the most 
volatile of all things in this most volatile world ! ) 
has become fixed as fate ; and thus that strange ubi- 
quitous little point of existence^ which we call the 
present; that breadthless line, dividing what has 
been from what will be; that unsubstantial key- 
stone to the broad arch of time ; that ever-shifting 
centre of eternity, which no sooner is than it was, 
has been rescued from the clutches of the past. By 
these simple arts we are enabled not only to dam 
uP) as it were, the current of events, but to drive 
back the tide of that mighty principle whose very 
essence is progression. By literature, that which 
wag — even as by science, that which will be — U, 
Nature stops. There is no past. The thoughts 
which were present to the mind of Plato two thou- 
sand years ago, are now, and so long as the art 
endures, shall ever be present to the minds of the 
existing generation. ^ It is this permanent trans- 
mission of thought which** (it has been truly said*) 
**" constitutes the noblest of all the benefits conferred 
by literary art, giving as it does to each individual 
the collective powers and wisdom of his species — or, 
rather, giving to every one who desires it, the rich 
inheritance of the accumulated acquisitions of all 
the multitudes who, like himself, have, in every 
preceding age, inquired, meditated, and patientiy 
discovered; or who, by the happy inspiration of 
genius, have found truths which they scarcely 
sought, and penetrated with the rapidity of a single 
glance, those depths of nature which the weak steps 
and the dim torchlight of generation after genera- 
tion had vainly laboured to explore."* Nor is this 
all. It is this permanent transmission of thought 
which gives us the power of extending our exist- 
ence, as it were, through all the ages which have 
preceded us, and enjoying the communion of the 
noblest minds with which those ages were adorned. 
*' We are often in the habit,*' says Seneca, in his 
Treatise on the Shortness of Life, *' of complaining 
that our parents, and all the circumstances of our 
birth, are not of our choice, but of our fortune. 
We have it in our power, however, to be born as 
we please in this second birth of genius. Of the 
illustrious punds that have preceded us, we have 
* Dr. Brown's Lectures. 



only to determine to whom we wish to be allied, 
and we are fdready adopted, not to the inheritance 
of his mere name, but to the nobler inheritance of 
his wisdom and his genius.'* 

These then are the attributes and accidents of 
reading and writing. We have seen that essentially 
they are each not only a means, like speech, for com- 
municating our thoughts and feelings to others, or 
for the communication of others' thoughts and feel- 
ings to us ; but also a means by which, unlike speech, 
those thoughts and feelings are capable of being 
transmitted to any distance in space, or preserved 
for any period in time.* Writing always re^jards 
the future; reading respects the past; whereas 
speaking is restricted in its operations to the pre- 
sent They are these prospective and retrospective 
properties of reading and writing, which, as we 
have perceived, give rise to the chief benefits result- 
ing from a knowledge of those arts, and which 
constitute the main distinction between them and 
speaking. All that is communicable by literary 
means admits^ therefore, of being as well, \f not 
more forcibly conveyed, vivd voce, provided the 
parties in communion be not far removed from 
each other. Proximity, it should be remembered, 
is all that is essential in this respect for the prose- 
cution of oral intercourse ; and when that condition 
can be complied with, it surely must be absurdly 
idle to have recourse to a means of conununica- 
tion which is of use only in precisely opposite 
circumstances.* 



CHAPTER III. 

THK RSLATION BBTWBKN RKASINO AND WRITING, AND 

EDUCATION. 

It now remains for us to inquire into the con- 
nexion between these arts and education ; but in 
order to be able to ascertain with precision the 
nature and extent of their relation, it is necessary 
that we should first obtain some definite notion re- 
specting the meaning of that important word ; or, 
what is the same thing, that w^ should, before 
entering on our inquiry, discover the several par- 
ticular ideas that are included under that general 
term. And here I am compelled to abandon for a 
while the apparent course of my argument. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT IB TB> MBAMIirO Of TBB TERM JBDUCATIOIt ? 

The term Education is comi)ounded chiefly of 
two Latin words, ducere, to draw, and e, out ; and, 
consequently (if uncorrupted), should, in its signifi- 
cation, refer to some such process. It still retains 

* But we must not allow the wonders vrrought by these 
arts to warp our judgments, or to lead us to believe them, 
because a more extensive, to be also a mure impressive means 
of communication. Literature is to oratory what the mummy 
i« to the man. There is the same substance, the same form 
in both. In the one, however, it is imi^risliable, but Ufeieis ; 
in the other, animated, but ephemcraL 
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its ori^nal iiieoaint;, ojid uci^ordingly convejrs the 
idfs of drawing oul, exteuding or expanding Borne 
quaUtyor Cliing ex])reBB?d by the HubeCautive wliieh 
may Hucceed it. Tbu£, wlien we speak of tbe 
aducatioD of Man, we uUude aimpt; to the act 
of eSuoing or expanding Mb nature.' To educate 
a man U, therefore, literally, to bring out hia man- 
liuese; to devolope anil strengthen, not any one 
attribute or accident of his constitution, but all 
tliooe peculiar iiowers and quaLities which maJte 
him, or ratlicr du<tiDguiBh him as Man. Now 
tbe peculiar fikcultitw or distinctive properties of 
homan nature, nee evidently ita intellectual and 
moral o^mcities. Man IB posseaacd of, and charac- 
terised by, not onlj tuiderstanding, but conscience. 
Ue can feel the rei^titnde and criminality of aclione, 
as well ae perceive tlie agreomentB and diffcrcucea 
(if things I and it is, eoneequetitty, to the cultivation 
of those two specific qualities or characleristigs of 
human nature, lluit the education of Man should 
bIwojb have reference. + 

fiy the majority of persons, however, the phrase ts 
understood as signifying tbe evolution of only one of 
these faculties. £ducstioQ is commonly conceived 
to conEist of, and the labonrE of the greater number 
of our instructora ore accordingly directed lo, solely 
the inlellectuuliBation of the subject. While, to 
many people, the term haa not apparently even this 
limited construction; for (judging liy the prneesa 
adopted in several of our schools, and eBpeoJalij in 
thoee which are esteemed as among the best), it 
would aeom that Education is tbouj{1it, both by tlie 
t ntoTB and parents of the scholars there, to lie almost 
entirely in what may be called the /u/iniiotion of the 
being. Indeed, I am not acquainted with any sjatem, 
whether intended or not to inteUectualise, that duee 
positirely any thing else than parrotise the pupil. 
All our modes of instruction are framed apparently 
on tha notion that the memory and tbe intellect are 
one and the same principle ; when, perhaps, there 
ore not two more distinct faculties appertaining to 
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Ifae mke ol the clur deielapaient o( Che kbnve Ideu, I hme 
DmllMd In Ibli ducrtptton. and llut U. U I nuj be itLowd 
IB( phiwe, tha pradBBIisUiBtlan of (he pupil, or Ksrins tiim 
Oft ■ prudent being— meapliw (btrebj, the Incolutiou of 
bablCior iBduDyaDdfhigidfijtnhliinlnd, H thMhamiir 
be IndDCHd not oall to btboor En hl< own nibtbleace, liul la 
hjliya porUan of tlie pradnes omietef that iBbouru 
capital, D a Mone of prolt for tl» tiAun. That Ibii li ■ 
bfOBCIi of saucBUon oa whidi tbe happiDm, not only of the 
Mnc htmiilf, bat of nadUx at larn, li Enallt dependent, 
U nnlylhiMaomiiDlnaniiHBeBri raflKUon to ji«eriv«, 
•ad Ihii U {■ utterly Beilecled In all our Khuoli oT^the pre- 
Hnl d*f . laa (Ml •qual^ eiident. Prudence It, aa It »ere. 
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the Indiildaal applied to tlie produetion or Ui own hap 
nne ; olienu monlll; b Uu ^tellRt oT the indlvldnal i 
pIM le the pradunlon at (be hapcdneii of ki> [Eltaw-^n 
iur«. TtaliHibjeEtrequiruBiiepujUecaniideiatlon, for 
iBE.aiitden.a Miianl« tinnch at ediwstion. Tlut « 
lidenktlim I kope M be able at eoDW future time to dm 



the mind. Somembrance is only the blind mill 
hura! that Bets tlie mechanism uf thought in motion. 
lutcllif;once, the engine that divides, silts, and pre- 
pares Che mental uutriinent. LcaraiuH seenis to 
be to tbe pedaeoguca of the present day, syuony- 
mouB viith wisdom. Gronunar, one would imngiue 
to constituto, in their opinion, tbe chief ingredient 
of genius, and a knowledge of the dead languages, 
the grand aim and end of existence ; while to their 
appeaiH 
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)f life. 



But even among the more intellectual of the class, 
Education seems, from what the pupiU an: taught, 
to be generally conaidared to have httle or uo i«- 
ference to the momlisation of tbe being. We ore 
to moke a boy wiser, is the common notion of the 
object of inatructiun; but not better than he would 
utberwise become. There ore many professed 
schools for the bead, but none tluit 1 know for tbe 
heart. The ehisBics, accoriling to the popuhir 
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The New TestanienI 
studied in many classical 
studied — for the Greek 1 The doctrinea of Chria- 
lianity ( tliat vast system of ethics, which required 
a special life in order to be incuioutcd), ore cer- 
tainly taught in most infant academies ; but 
taught — by a catechism ! In fine, the main defect, 
nay, evil, of oor present mode of education, lies in 
tbe bet that the chief object and tendency of all 
our instruction, is the formation of good scholars, 
rather tlian good men. " The exaltation of talent 
and learning over virtue and religion," aa Channuig 
baa truly remarked, "is the groat curse of the age," 
The prime source of tlilB error is to me a pro- 
found and popular ignorance, as to the nature and 
nse of the intellect. Upon a sound knowledge 
of the functions and purport of the intellectual 
principle, together with its rebitiou to the moral 
one, a correct system of mental cultivation can 
alone be foimded ; for in Education, as in Che- 
mistry, it ia evident that we can operate with pre- 
cision only by knouing the qualities and hiws of 
ijie subjects of our operations. To acquire aach 
knowledge, is, tbei'efore, the first, and not the least 
important object, which, in an inquiry like tbe 
present, should engage our attention. 



CHAPTER V. 



Man has but to look into the conatruction of his own 
beautiful emotionstodiscovertlie object of hut great 
misraon here. He has but to observe, that from 
the nature of his sympathy he con be truly happy 
only when tlioso around him ore so, and tliat when 
Uiey are miaerable he cannot help * partioipatiim 
in the misery ; that there is something within 
him which forces bim tu love, or, tiud ])lcBSare in 
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kin&f Mft c^t'i^!!! ^ Minns w1h> 

«idMri; aurl tlMt, 4Hi the otiwr IhhkI, be 

tonJjr WMUM infii, sna svo fiwJjr ipfltpuuit ercs 
wlwn MnfAher m the olyfeet of tJie wnmif^; that 
when he «lom A|{wd, n» matter h«nr«lij^it be, 
to * fei]o>fr'€featwe, he has a Toiee witfahi faini 
«n^«r ayy rwt ii iy of tfie aet ; and that when he hi' 
iHelii an hijarj , let hhn be e o n » Uiee » l of the m>jrf , 
and of hia mtention to mllict it, and he ahall feel a 
iwhi and a dhM|iiietode which, either m the le- 
proadiea of hia own hmtm^ or in the ghaatlj qtee- 
trea which hia frighted eomeienee ahall niae iqx, 
•hall haoot him to hia djinf hoar ; that alter the 
IpsliAeation of hia animal affwtltea, p arh ai i a the 
Ntnmgeat of all hia aeHlah princ^ of action, i» the 
daiiire hefeelalor the a|Fpr&batioa of othefa; and 
that Yirtue, or the promotion c^ the hj^pineaa of 
hia fellow«men, ia that to which every human being 
ia boond to ghre hia higheat ap |iro bat ion ; and, 
mffnorer^ that there h not within him an emotion 
which would lead to the infliction of pain upon 
another, thai haa not been made a aonroe of pain 
to himaelf ; nor one thai tenda to benefit his kind 
with which a feeling of delig^ in hia own breast 
is ntit. as intimatelj connected — Kan, I saj, has 
but to perceive these facta to become conrineed 
that the grand object of hia creation was the in- 
crease of the enjoyment of his fellow-men ; and 
consequent! J, to feel that all other principles saper- 
added to his moral one, or that which woold induce 
him to striTe to angment the general hi^^iness, 
mast 1)0 secondary, or rather, most have been de- 
signed as instrumental to the attainment of that 
great and glorious end. 

But this is only an argument & priori. Let as 
endeavour to discover, it posteriori, the use of the 
intellect Now, surely, the sole test for the utility 
of a thing, is tho happiness that it directly or indi- 
rectly is capable of affording. A thing is of use only 
in proiKMTtion as it is adapted to become an instru- 
ment of good. But I have shown in the preceding 
paragraph that, from the constitution of oar prin- 
cipal feelings or emotions, the greatest happiness or 
good that we can experience must ever result from 
the promotion of the happiness of those around us. 
Consequently, it must, I think, be evident to all, 
timt tho intellectual principle, or that which teaches 
UN the relations of things and events, and so enables 
UN to i)erceive the means of attaining any parti- 
cular end, can be useful to the possessor and society 
at largu, only according as it is made the servant 
of the moral propensity. And hence it follows, 
that if this propensity be not properly developed 
and Ntruiigtliened, previous to the cultivation of the 
undurHtaiuling, in the being to be educated, and so 
brought to bo the constant guide and pilot, as it 
wore, of his intellect, the principle, which, if rightly 
directed, may become the greatest of all created 
things — tliat prescient reason which distinguishes 
man from the brute, and allies him to the God— must 



ahnnat iaevaahfy be eoBverted into the 
thedcflMB; evcaaa^eswwl 
of tibe patriet, is the am only of 
the very cbUcb of jiritt itseU; 

by the rebher or the invader, tibe 



**CoiqMred with tibe other demaa of 
earth," says Str John HcndheO m his 
^aeoofae peehaiuiaiy to the Study of 
PhikMOphy, ** Mas aecma, if we regard only hia 

in 




of hia early esdstenee hi a state of 
betpfesBBcas, or fiUla hi oU age into 
and hnnentable imbedGty. To 
bkwded animal haa Natnre denied the indispea- 
aable covering, without whidi the r iusMiial ea of a 
temperate, and the ligoara of a eojd climate, are 
eqaaOy in s up po rta ble; and to scarcelj any has 
she been so sparing in extcfwal weapons, whether 
for attack or defenee. D tatiiia aEke of ^eedto 
avoid, and of arms to repel Ae aggressioBs of his 
voradons foes, tenderly sueepdble of atmosi^ieric 
inflneneea, and unfitted for the coarse aliments 
whidi the earth affords qwwtaneoo&ly, during, at 
least, two thirds of the year, even in temperate 
eonntriea, Man, if abandoned to mere instinct, 
would be, of all creatures, the most destitute and 
miserable." But beantifolly and forcibly as this 
passage places before us the ills which would 
accrue to human nature, deprived of all intel- 
lectual power, yet Man, being in such a state, 
though unintellectual, still moral, and though lack- 
ing his reason, still poeseseing his generous sym- 
piUhy, he would thus become a martyr to miseries 
and desires infinitely more keen than any which 
could arise from bis mere animal wants. Bitter 
as might then be the pain of his hunger, acute as 
might be the agony of the cold, intense as might 
be the dread of his voracious foes, yet these would 
be trifling pangs in contrast with the anguish 
which would rend his bosom on beholding his 
friends, his parents, and his children, all similarly 
situated, and more than all the torment consequent 
on feeling the desire to relieve them, coupled with 
the consciousness of his inablility to do so. 

And yet there is a state of human nature con- 
ceivable which would be the source of even blacker 
horrors than the foregone. JIfon, deprived of his 
intellect, but still retaining his sympathy, might be 
the most miserable and destitute of animals ; but 
Man, possessed t^ intelligence and yet lacking phi- 
kmthropy, would become the most savage and cun- 
ning qfaU the brute creation. The very helpless- 
ness of his early life, which is now to tiie mother I 
only an additional incentive to her love and her I 
care, would then be to her — destitute of all affec- 
tion for her kind— but a stronger stunulus to her 
hate and her neglect. The wants of his childhood, 
which, according to the present constitution of Man, 
give a fresh heart and soul to the labour of the 
father, and the gratification of which wants la per^ 
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haps the greatest luxury his toil affords, would then 
be regarded by him but as so many new burthens 
added to his already too heavy load of life, and the 
provision for them viewed only as the sustenance of 
an existence no more to him than that of the para> 
site fattening upon the ruin of his own. While 
Man, generally, being devoid of all sympathy with 
his fellow man, and the happiness of the one con- 
sequently directly opposed to, rather than depend- 
ent upon, that of the other, would no longer wel- 
come his neighbour as a friend or a companion, but 
shun or repel him as a rival or a foe ; and more- 
over, knowing no law but the dictates of his own 
animal desires, he could not fail to adopt every arti- 
fice which his intelligence could devise, to put an 
end to a life which interfered so materially with the 
pleasures of his own. Thus MarCs existence would 
become one round qfconHnual enmity and terror j 
and Man himself a very tiger in ferocity y but more 
than a tiger in skili, to execute the deeds thatfero' 
city might suggest. 

Such are the uses and relations of our intellectual 
and moral functions. We have seen that Man, if de- 
prived of his intellect, would be the most miserable 
and destitute *, if of his sympathy, the most savage 
and cunning of all the brute creation; consequently 
we may infer that, according as solely the one or the 
other of these powers is expanded in us, so shall we 
approximate in our nature either to the instinct of 
the brute or to the artifice of the demon, and that 
only when they are both developed in an equal de- 
gree, can Man be said to be educated really asJIfan. 
We should remember that the intellect simply exe- 
cutes ; it b either the selfish or the moral propensity 
that designs. The intellectual principle enables us 
to perceive the means of attaining any particular 
object ; it is the selfish or else the moral principle 
in us that causes us originally to desire that object. 
The two latter principles are the springs, the former 
is merely the instrument of all human action. They 
are masters, whereas the intellect is but the servant 
of the will ; and hence it is evident that in proper- 
Hon as the one or the other of these two pre- 
dominant principles — a« either the selfish or the 
moral disposition is educed in il/an, and thus made 
the chief director and stimulus of the irUeUectual 
power unthin him, so will the cultivation qf that 
power be the source qf happiness or misery to him- 
self and others. 

Our intellect, then, we may conclude, is of real 
use only so far as it is made subservient to our moral 
disposition ; and this, it may be inferred, was the 
main object in bestowing it. Man has grand duties 
to fulfil, and consequently requires grand means for 
the fulfilment of theuL It is not so much in his 
moral nature, although this is the chief ground of 
his responsibility, that he differs from the brute 
creation, for we have but to look into the beauties 
of natural history to find that, even there, morality 
is not wholly unknown. The little societies of the 
bees, where each labours instinctly for the benefit 
of the others, the sympathy displayed by them and 



many other animals, when an injury is done to any 
of their tribe, and the fine indignation which leads 
to their resentment of it upon the head of the in- 
jurer, all these show a moral disposition and a 
fellow feeling as beautiful and as strong, perhaps, 
as that which reigns in the breast of Man. It is 
futile to tell us that the principle in animals differs 
from that in us, being with them only an instinct; 
for he who says this proves that he has studied but 
little the character of his own emotions. What, 
indeed, are all moral feelings but instincts — ^feel- 
ings impelling us to act in conformity with the 
happiness of those around us ? Is not our desire to 
relieve the pain of others as much an appetite, when 
developed, as our desire for food? Is our sympathy 
the effect of cold calculating judgment ? Our love, 
our anger, are not these frequently rather the very 
antagonists than the consequences of reason ? Mo- 
rality, in truth, is nothing more than the result of 
an instinct implanted in us, as well as the brutes, 
which show that they possess it, so as to make us 
desire the happiness of our fellow creatures. But 
to Man is given not only the desire, but an intellect 
capable of discovering the most efficient means by 
which that desire may be gratified, and the general 
happiness accordingly promoted. 

To promote this happines is, then, the chief 
aim and end of the intellectual principle, and a great 
end it assuredly is. How necessary, then, is the 
cultivation of a principle like this, which, if it be 
rightly directed, may lead to the grand results 
which evidently must have been the principal ob- 
ject of the Creator in bestowing it But it should 
be constantly borne in mind that the cultivation of 
the intellect will be comparatively useless, nay, 
perhaps worse, unless it be preceded by the de- 
velopment of that most eminent principle of all, 
which should ever be its guide and director. 

To the eduction or education of the latter, or 
moral capacity in Man, I purpose devoting a sepa- 
rate and entire treatise. It b to the expansion of 
the former, or intellectual capacity, that I intend at 
present to address myself; because education, as I 
said before, b generally thought to signify solely 
the intellectualisation of the being. I must, how- 
ever, beg of the reader to understand that I consider 
the means which I shall now proceed to point out 
for the development of the intellect, would be to- 
tally ineffectual, nay, probably an utter curse to 
society, unless the understanding be previously 
taught to be ever directed by sound moral principle. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT C0N8Tmrr«8 TH» WTBLLBCTUALISATION OF A BKINO ? 

I NOW proceed to exphiin, first, what, in my opi- 
nion, constitutes the intellectualisation of a being ; 
and, secondly, how that intellectualisation b to be 
effected. 

By the intellectualisation of a being, I mean the 
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eduction and expansion of his intellect, together 
with the inculcation of a habit of intelligence in 
that being. But, what is the meaning of a habit of 
intelligence, and what are the peculiar attributes and 
functions of the intellect; or, in other words, what 
is the precise signification of, and distinction be- 
tween, the two terms, intelligence and intellect? 
Let us begin with the consideration of the former. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ma oBjacTB of nrniLLieaiicB. 
Thb word intelligence is compounded of two other 
words, inter y signifying between, and Ugens, gather- 
ing ; and consequently refers to the act of gather- 
ing something that exists between two or more 
objects. Now, the only thing which can exist 
between two or more objects, is an agreement or 
difference among them in some circumstance or 
quality. They are these agreements and differences 
which constitute what are called the relations of 
things; and it is therefore to the act of gathering 
these relations or agreements and differences among 
objects, that the term intelligence, in its proper 
signification, always has reference. Hence, when 
we speak of the intelligence displayed in a parti- 
cular observation, we allude simply to the percep- 
tion it evinces respecting the circumstances or 
qualities in which several things or events agree or 
differ one with another; and it is solely the habit 
or tendency in a certain person to perceive and 
gather these relative circumstances or qualities, 
among objects in general, that marks or distin- 
guishes what is called a habit of intelligence in that 
person. The term intelligence, therefore, signifies 
the act of perceiving or gathering the relations, or 
points of agreement and difference between the 
various things and events existing and occurring 
around us; while the phrase, a habit of intelligence, 
refers to that peculiar mode of thought which leads 
a man to be continually seeking and collecting those 
relations. 

Intelligence, then, it is evident, is the source 
of all science, the fountain of all knowledge. It 
is intelligence that gives to nature her universal 
harmony — intelligence that bedecks her with her 
brightest beauty. Without intelligence, aU would 
be obscurity and confusion. Our senses furnish us 
only with the raw material of thought ; it is intelli- 
gence that spins and weaves it into the garb of 
wisdom. They only extract, as it were, the rude 
and shapeless substance from the quarry ; it is in- 
telligence that fashions it into symmetry and grace 
— intelligence that endows it with the lovely form 
of truth. All is disorder in the mind until, like a 
tidy housewife, intelligence assigns to everything 
its proper place, classing those things which are 
similar, and separating those which differ in their 
nature ; and thus evoking, God-like, a world of light 
and harmony out of darkness and of chaos. It 
is this intelligence or perception of the agreements 
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and differences of things, which gives rise to phi- 
losophy, poetry, or wit, according to the class of 
objects upon which it is brought to operate ; and it 
is the habit or tendency in certain men to perceive 
the agreements and differences among particuUcr 
classes of objects which distinguishes those men as 
philosophers, poets, or wits. Thus, philosophy per- 
ceives and gathers the relations of things and events 
in either external or internal nature, according as it 
is of either a physical or metaphysical character. 
In its physical capacity, it discovers the agreements 
between objects and effects in the world without us, 
and so shows things in appearance especially dif- 
ferent, to be in reality essentially similar. The 
falling of a feather to the earth, and the retention of 
the planets in their orbits — ^the sparks emitted from 
the back of a cat, and the lightning flashing from 
the clouds — ^the water that we drink, and the gases 
by the intense light of whose combustion we dis- 
cover the animalculse contained therein — the dia- 
mond that we wear for ornament, and the charcoal 
that we bum for fuel — the processes of burning, of 
rusting, and of breathing* — ^these,thoilgh seemingly 
opposite as the poles, physical philosophy, or the 
intelligence of man, directed to the various sub- 
stances and circumstances without him, has shown 
to be in nature intimately connected, nay, perfectly 
identical; while the same intelligence directed to 
the various thoughts and feelings within us, or, 
metaphysical philosophy, has revealed to us equal, 
if not greater, wonders. This teaches us that the 
figure we see and the figure we feel, though ap- 
parently one and the same, are in reality distinct 
and different in form ; it teaches us, moreover, 
that all vision is an art — ^nay, as Dean Swift has 
humourously described it, ^ that it is the art of 
seeing those things that are invisible;*' it shows us, 
also, that the beauty which seems to beam through 
the fSEbce of nature, like the spirit of the benevolence 
which created it — ^that the light which appears to 
bathe the world, as it were, with a golden dew, and 
which, in the varied hues of the fields, looks like a 
rainbow scattered over the earth as a token of grace 
and amity to Man — ^that the fragrance which seems 
to stream frt)m the flowers '* like a tribute of in- 
cense poured forth by Nature to the bountiful being 
who is adorning her" — ^that the melody which ap- 
pears to gush like sweet-voiced gratitude from the 
little winged spirits of the trees — ^nay, that the very 
order, unity, and harmony which seems to pervade 
the whole universe, are but our own sensations and 
emotions difiiised over material creation ; and that as 
to the savage, the figure which is merely the repre- 
sentation of his own person in the mirror, appears 
to be an actual living being, so to the uninitiated in 
mental science, the beauty and harmony of nature, 
which are but the reflections of their own thoughts 
and feeling, seem to have a real and independent 
existence. Poetry, however, unlike either physical 

* See the " Treatiie on the Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
Nires of Science," published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Kuowledge. 
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or maUphysical pbiloBopb;, tncM not the relations 
or aDimale or inuiiDiAta existence tpatt {rom each 
other, but, lilie the Sowan it loves, it fomu rather 
the graceful link thM joins the two together. 
Thug, the poet discovers the uiolo^es between his 
feelings uid the upect of external nature, and 
thus, by the beaven-bom fire of his genius, Prome- 
theus-like, gives life and mind iii edrth. lu poetry, 
we perceive everywhere wliat Akenside calls 
"ThBchstm 

The liieiiire»lve ■embliiiiw of bimHlf, 

Of IhouB"' null psMion-'' 
The fields smile— the forest frowns— the brooks 
murmur — the roses blush — 



:le nln bom BBSvn, 



" DropTieth. ' 
Upon the piu^ ...u«»u, 

and " rich honesty dwells like a miser in a poor 
house, aa your pearl in your foul oyster.' ' And 
thus, by a doable tranBformation,in pootiy, tboaght, 
and pasaion, are given In things insensible, and 
form and colour, and substance, added to evei7 
feeling of the sou).* Poetry, however, desJs only 
with the beautiful, while its more sprightly sister, 
wit, traces the same ralatione, but among meaner 
and more distant objects. Thus wit delights in 
connecting aach common things as appear opposed, 
■nd disconnectiDg such as seem conjoined in na- 
ture.f Accordingly, in the " School for Scandal," 
Sir Peter Tamle is made to say, " 'Tis now six 
months since Lady Teazle made me the happieit qf 
fBm, and I have been llu taoal miiera&le Aig ecer 
rinee. We tifted a little going to church, aod fairly 
quarrelled before the bells hod done ringing. I 
woH more than once nearly choked witli gali dunng 
the honeymoon, aod had but all com/art in lift be- 
fore my friends bad done uriihing me jog," 

Such, theu, are the nature and eflbcts i^ intelli- 
gence. We have seen that, generally, it is the act 
of peroeiving and gathering the relations, or points 
of agreement and difference, among the various ob- 
jects in material or mental existence, and that, spe- 
dally, it gives rise to philosophy, physical or meto- 
phyocol, according as the things claaailied belong 
only to external, or only to internal, nature ; and, 
when to both, to poetry or wit, according as the 
subjects of the relations are either of a beautiful or 
ordinary and apparently opposite character. 

• vide Brown'i " PbllMoplir of the nunmi Mlri" 

f ThliiilbflproHMofhiniiDarratJiortlianwlt. IhSTeplven 

U ilie IsUor tonD tecuH sU wit miut bo humoiwu. U bBloK 

■duply (h> ippHaUoB of Hi* bucnour to ume oMhI thai 

MB&mitw^ewU. In buDHHiT ihei* It only nno ludlcroiu 

of tha ^utlomiB irtw, oa Uln* ukeil wlill ivlne hs Uktd 
bitt, winrartd "tbuwludibsdld not paj for.'' wu a hn- 
monu oiH I wbtnw til* ntotl of tlis othsr'ieDUamu nho. 
on boint lold that haoouM nolny" bohi'' lomcooK. nld 
<■ boh'* M lh< porwB who told him so. wu ■ witly one. 
Ui Um fonow r«I>lj (here ' 

pUnnM ol Ou'u 



We have now to consider the meaning of the 
terra Intellect, and so te trace the difference be- 
tween it snd Intelligence. This term, as, indeed, 
is evident, has the same root as that. The word 
Intellect is simply the past participle. Intelligence 
the present, of the Ladn verb inlelligo. The one 
consequently differs from the other, as an active 
differs from a pas^ve event. Intelligence, as I 
Itave explamed, refers to the act of gathering ; In- 
tellect to the /aei of having ga(h»ed certain rela- 
tions: the one indicates a particular process going 
on in the mmd, tha other expresses the reavll of 
that process. Thus, when we spe^ ofa man of 

nily observing and eoUoeting llie agrccmcnta and 
differences anioag the various objects in nature, 
whereas by the phrase, a man of intellect, we refer 
to some one who bos a number of those ngroements 
and differences already stored in his mind.' A 
man of intellect is a learned man ', a man of intelli- 
gence is a sagacious one : the former is what is 
culled a person of ricijnirement^ ; the httter, a per- 
son of inquiry. Accordingly, we speak of the man 
of intelhgeoce and the man of intellect us two dif- 
ferent individuals, alluding in the first case to one 
who has a liabit of seeking and observing the rela- 
tions of Ihin^ and in the second to one who boa a 
variety of such relations husbanded in his brain. 
Thus, B knowledge of the several arts and sciences 
marks, in the highest sense of tl e term the man of 
intellect, and the application of that knoAlelgeto 
some new object, the man of intelligence 
The inteQeetualisation of a being 
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inlt ectufll but 
not only a percept on of the ogreeraents and d f 
f Fences among the anous substances and cir 
umstance't n nature but also to cl riah u h u 
a spirit of mquiry — to encourage m the pnpil 
such a hob t of observmg t) e rein ona of 11 mgs 
* The inn InMhct boa v 
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that every object may be to him, in after years, 
the sugge8tor of new and beautiful thoughts. 

Hence we have two grand subjects for inquiry, 
namely, first, concerning what things and events 
we are to give the pupil a perception of the agree- 
ments and differences — ^npon what matters he is 
to be made intellectual ; and, secondly, by what 
means we are to encourage in him the habit of 
observing those agreements and differences — ^how 
be is to be rendered intelligent. These two ques- 
tions, it is evident, embrace the whole art of edu- 
cation, or rather that part of it, intellectualisation, 
which is commonly supposed to constitute the 
whole. To know accurately what to teach, and 
also how to teach it, is clearly to know all con- 
cerning teaching. The subject and mode of in- 
struction are, then, the next points which should 
engage our attention. Let us commence with the 
consideration of the subject of instruction : let us 
begin by inquiring what is to be taught — upon what 
matters the pupil is to be intellectualised. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT TO TSACH ? 

Thb answer to this question is to be found only 
in the circumstances in which man is placed. All 
intellect or knowledge is valuable only as a means 
of promoting our hs^ppiness. Happiness is as truly 
an effect, and consequently as dependent on some 
preceding circumstance, as any other event in na- 
ture : it follows, therefore, that a knowledge of the 
relation of the circumstances in which man is placed 
is necessary for the promotion of his happiness. 

There are only three kinds of circumstances or 
events of which man can take cognizance — sensa- 
tions, thoughts, and emotions. Our sensations are 
those events or changes of feeling produced in us 
by the action of something which is external and 
independent of us. A knowledge of the laws which 
regulate the succession of this class of circum- 
stances constitutes what is called Natural Philoso- 
phy. Our thoughts are those states of conscious- 
ness which are suggested by our sensations, and 
which succeed one another in the mind without 
any external action. A knowledge of the laws 
which regulate the succession of this class of cir- 
cumstances constitutes what is called Mental Phi- 
losophy. Our emotions are those vivid feelings of 
delight and displeasure which follow the contem- 
plation of some act of our own or others. A know- 
le<lge of the laws which regulate the succession of 
this class of circumstances constitutes what is called 
Moral Philosophy.* According as we become more 
conversant with the laws which regulate the first, 
or Natural Philosophy, so do we become more 
sensually happy *, according as we become more 

* I have deemed it better, for the clearer description of the 
objects and limits of the different branches of Philosophy, 
to confine the subject of the emotions wfwllu to Moral Philo- 
sophy, notwithstanding some of them — such as cheerfulness, 
melancholy, beauty, sublimity, ludicrousneas, &c.— <Jo iwt es- 
aentially involve any moral feeling. But as these form so 



intimate with those w^hich regulate the second, or 
Mental Philosophy, so do we become more intel- 
lectually happy : and, according as we become 
more familiar with the laws which regulate the 
third, or Moral Philosophy, so do we become more 
morally happy. A knowledge of the laws of matter 
enables us to promote the physical good ; of the laws 
of the mind, the intellectual good ; of the laws of 
the heart, the moral good, both of ourselves and our 
fellow-creatures. According as we grow conversant 
with the various substances and circumstances ex- 
isting and occurring in the material universe, and 
thereby come to understand their relations to each 
other, as well as to' our sensations, so we are en- 
abled to give a particular direction to the succes- 
sion of events in the world without us, and so either 
to alleviate the pains or to augment the pleasures 
of ourselves and others. Even so in the mental 
universe. According as we get acquainted with 
the laws of suggestion within us, and thus le&m 
not only the links which bind thought to thought, 
but also the ties which connect them with our feel- 
ings of beauty, so are we enabled to induce plea- 
sant, or to divert unpleasant trains of ideas ; and so 
either to soothe the grief or to promote the delight 
both of ourselves and those around us. And thus it 
is in the Moral Universe. According as we study 
the connexions between our various acts and emo- 
tions, and thus become convinced of the supreme 
felicity which invariably attends the contemplation 
of any benefit conferred disinterestedly upon an- 
other, and the bitter disquietude which as invari- 
ably accompanies the remembrance of any wanton 
injury, so are we the more anxious to encourage 
the good, and to restrain the evil passions of our 
nature, and so the more ready to promote the 
happiness of our fellow-creatures, and thereby, in 
the highest degree, of ourselves. 

An acquaintance with the laws of the Material, 
Mental, and Moral Universe is, then, all that con- 
stitutes real knowledge, and all that leads directly 
to happiness. If a man could become perfectly 
acquainted with each of these branches of know- 
ledge, it is clear that he would be all-wise and all- 
good ; but perfection belongs to One alone. Man is 
improveable and not perfectible in his nature, and to 
effect such improvement in him by teaching him 
all that is known, and implanting in him such a 
spirit of inquiry as shall make him seek to increase 
the knowledge respecting the constitution, order, 
and harmony of the beautiful world without him, 
and also of the still more beautiful world of thought 
and feeUng within him, is, or rather should be, the 
great aim and end of all education. 

I shall now proceed to point out, more specially, 
the benefits resulting from a knowledge of each of 
the above classes of science. I do this because, in 

small a portion of our mental constitution, compared with 
those emotions which do involve a moral feeling, and which 
emotions are necessarily theonlv subjects of which moral phi- 
losophy can take cognizance, I have judged it better to m- 
elude the whole under this head, rather than, by making ai\y 
trivial exceptions, run the risk of confusing the reader. 
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almost all of our schools of the present day, the 
pupils are instructed in every thing except these; 
and I am therefore the more anxious to impress 
upon the reader the simple fact that, until these 
subjects are generally taught, education must con- 
tinue to be, as in too many instances it is now^ a 
curse, rather than a blessing, not only to the 
individuals educated, but also to society at large. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE NBCXS8ITT TOR TEACHING NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

To begin with that which relates to the sensual 
happiness of Man. 

Natural Philosophy is that branch of knowledge 
which results from the observation, comparison, 
and consequent classification of the phenomena, or 
appearances of things and events, in the world with- 
out us. It has for its subject, therefore, every- 
thing which comes under the notice of our percep- 
tive faculties, and thus is peculiarly the science of 
the senses.* Its chief object is, as I have shown, 
the increase of man's physical enjoyment. Man is 
endowed with a constitution susceptible of pain and 
pleasure, and he is placed in a world of cireum- 
stances capable of exciting in him the one, as well as 
the other feeling. But he is endowed also with the 
capacity of perceiving the relations of those ciroum- 
stances, and therefore with the means of becoming 
the ruler of the elements around him, rather than re- 
maining their miserable dependant. It is the exer- 
cise of this faculty, and the consequent adaptation of 
the various events in nature to his own use and bene- j 
fit, which forms the grand distinction not only be- | 
tween man and the brute, but also between savage | 
and civilized Hfe. And it is the more general exer- 
cise of this faculty in our own country, and the con- 
sequent advancement of physical science among us, 
that has given to England her preud prfe'eminence 
over all other civilized nations in manufactures 
and in commerce. It is this which has made her 
the dispenser, not only of the bounties of her soil 
and her arts, among the inhabitants of the most 
distant countries, but also of those of other lands, 
among the humblest of her own. It is this which 
has made the cottage of our poorest peasant the re- 
ceptacle of luxuries frem every quarter of the 
globe ; and it is this which has clothed the person of 
our very pauper with the products of some of our 
most ingenious and beautiful arts. *' A man would 
be laughed at,'' says Maude ville, in his fable of the 
bees, '*that should discover luxury in the plain 
dress of a poor creature that walks along in a thick 
parish coat and a coarse shirt underneath it ; and 
yet what a number of people — ^how many different 
trades — and what a variety of skill and tools must be 
employed, to have the most ordinary Yorkshire 
cloth! What depth of thought and ingenuity — 

* Thus, to take the more simple examples. Optics is the 
science of vision*— Acoustics the science of hearing— Dynamics 
the science of muscular eiertion, or power— and so forth. 



what toil and labour — ^and what length of time must 
it have cost before a man could have learnt, frem a 
seed^ to raise and prepare so useful a product as 
linen! Must not that society be vainly curious 
among whom this admirable commodity, after it is 
made, shall not be thought fit to be used even by 
the poorest of all, before it is breught to a perfect 
whiteness, which is not to be. done but with the 
assistance of all the elements, joined to a world of 
industry and patience.* Can we reflect," he con- 
tinues, " not only on the cost laid out in this luxu- 
rious invention, but likewise on the little time the 
whiteness of it continues (of which part of its beauty 
consists) so that every six or seven days, at farthest, 
it wants cleaning, and consequently is, while it 
lasts, a continual charge to the wearer — can we, 
I say, reflect on all this, and not think it an extra- 
vagant piece of nicety, that even those who receive 
alms of the parish should not only have whole 
garments made of this operose manufacture, but 
Hkewise that, as soon as they are soiled, in order to 
restore them to their pristine purity, we should 
make use of one of the most judicious as well as 
difficult compositions that chemistry can boast of; 
with which, dissolved in water, by iJie help of fire, 
the most detersive and yet innocent lixivium is 
prepared, that human industry or ingenuity has 
been able to invent." 

But the increase of man's sensual happiness is 
not the only, nor yet, great as it is, the greatest 
benefit conferred by natural science. It is valuable, 
not so much for the physical luxuries it bestows, 
as for the refined taste, the intellectual gratifica- 
tion that it affords to the student. It is to be prized 
for the aid that it lends our manufactures ; it is 
to be revered for the sincere and profound love of 
truth that it inculcates. Ask any natural philoso- 
pher why he devotes himself to his most fascinating 
pursuit, or why it has so many fascinations for him ? 
He will tell you that it is not only for the power 
that it gives him of increasing the physical plea- 
sures of his kind, but also for the high happiness^ 
the vast elevation of thought that it confers — ^the 
magnificent wonders — the glorious truths that it 
reveals — ^and, above all, for the demonstration that 
it affords him of the design of the all-good God in 
the creation of the universe, the development of 
His marveUous benevolence — and,moreover,for the 
desire tliat it incites within him, by continually 
contemplating His goodness, and feeling the in- 
tense delight that there is in the contemplation 
of it; to dispense that kindness and merey unto 
others, which He has so lavishly dispensed to him. 
He loves science because he loves truth, and Him 
who is the fountain of all truth. 

There is a very apt and beautiful illustration of 
this influence of natural science, given by Dr. 

* The mode of bleaching in Mandeville's time, all the 
elements being the ancient four — earth, air. lire, and watei^— 
not the modern tifty-six. What a vast improvement has 
been effeciod in this process since that period — ^and that 
simply by the more rapid decomposition of one of the pseudo 
demeiitt! 

c 2 
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Chalmers, in his observations upon the use of the 
telescope and microscope. He says, speaking of 
the two instruments, "The one led me to see a 
system in every star ; the other leads me to see a 
world in every atom. The one taught me that tMs 
mighty globe, with the whole burden of its people 
and its countries, is but a grain of sand on the high 
field of immensit^^ ; the other teaches me that 
every grain of sand may harbour within it the 
tribes and families of a busy population. The one 
told me of the insignificance of the world I tread 
upon, the other redeems it from all its insignifi- 
cance ; for it tells me that in the leaves of every 
forest, and in the flowers of every garden, and in 
the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds teem- 
ing with life, and numberless as are the glories of 
the firmament. The one has suggested to me that 
beyond and above all that is visible to nuui, there 
may be fields of creation which sweep immeasur- 
ably along, and carry the impress of the Almighty's 
hand to the remotest scenes of the imiverse ; the 
other suggests to me, that within and beneath all 
Uiat minuteness which the aided eye of man has 
been able to explore, there may yet be a region of 
invisibles ; and that, could we draw aside the mys- 
terious curtain that veils it from our senses, we 
might there see a theatre of as many wonders as 
Astronomy has unfolded — an universe within the 
compass of a point so small as to elude all the 
powers of the microscope, but where the wonder- 
working God finds room for the exercise of all his 
attributes, where he can raise another mechanism 
of worlds, and fill and animate them with all the 
evidences of his glory.*' 

Such, t^en, are the advantages arising from the 
study and cultivation of natural philosophy. We 
have seen that a knowledge of the laws of external 
nature, and the consequent adaptation of them to 
his use and enjoyment, constitutes the main dis- 
tinction between man and brute, as well as between 
savage and civilized humanity ; that an acquaint- 
ance with those laws is not only necessary for the 
promotion of the physical pleasures of mankind, 
but that it is desirable for the refined taste and 
intellectual gratification it gives to the student ; for 
the deep and devout love of truth that it inculcates, 
and,.above all, for the higher and more expanded 
notion it inspires concerning the nature and at- 
tributes of the Creator. 

I • conclude, therefore, that Natural Philosophy 
should be taught — ^that in a proper system of educa- 
tion, the pupil should be inteUectualised — ^that is, 
made to perceive the agreements and difierences 
concerning the various substances and circum- 
stances in the world without him. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB NECESSITY FOR TKACHINO MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Wb now come to the consideration of that class 
of knowledge which relates to the intellectual hap- 
piness of Man. 



Mental Philosophy is that branch of science 
which results from the observation, comparison, 
and consequent classification of the various thoughts 
and feelings within us. It deals with the events or 
changes of state in the mind, as Natural Philo- 
sophy deals with the events or clianges of state in 
matter. It classes together those which are similar, 
sets forth the qualities in which they differ from 
the rest, and points out the states which precede 
and follow them as their causes and effects \ and, 
by these simple means, it builds up a science as 
different from the vague subtleties and profound 
quibbles which made up the whole of the Mental 
Philosophy of former years, as the vain specula- 
tions and researches of the alchymist are different 
from the Chemistry of the present day — ^a science 
which is the sublimest of all sciences, because it is 
the science of the sublimest of all created things*- 
the last crowning work — the exquisite consumma- 
tion of Omnipotence, the himian mind, and a philo- 
sophy which is the highest of all philosopliies, because 
it is the philosophy which teaches us the highest of 
all knowledge — the kriotvledge of ourselves. Man is 
naturally the subject, not only of matter, but of 
mind. He is placed in a world made up of both ; 
and to him is given a constitution susceptible of 
pain and pleasure, from the operations of the one as 
well as the other. And — ^as in the material uni- 
verse, he becomes the ruler rather remaining, than 
the dependent of the elements by which he is sur- 
rounded, according as he grows acquainted with 
the nature and laws of the substances without him 
— ^likewise in the mental universe, according as he 
learns the character and order of succession of the 
various ideas and feelings within him, so dpes he 
become the governor, instead of remaining, as 
otherwise he must, the slave of his every thought 
and passion. 

But a knowledge of the relations of our thoughts 
and feelings is valuable, not only for the power it 
gives us over ourselves, but also for the influence 
it affords us over others. There is not a single 
communication that can be made from man to man 
that is not a metaphysical experiment. Certain 
feelings can be produced at will in the mind of 
another, only by a knowledge of the laws which re- 
gulate the succession of these feelings. The drama- 
tist — ^the orator — the poet — ^the wit — the politician 
— the man of the world — ^the fop — are all practical 
metaphysicians — mental experimentalists — opera- 
tors upon mind ; and he who has the best ac- 
quaintance with the principles which regulate the 
suggestion of the thoughts and feelings he would 
inspire, must, it is evident, be the most successful 
in his art. Had there been no fixed relations by 
which one idea or emotion is bound or gives rise 
to another ; or had " the immortal bard" been 
less conversant with these relations, it is clear 
there could have been no Shakspere, or, rather, 
none of those glorious and truthful evidences of his 
knowledge of them, which constitute him Shak- 
spere to us. If there had been no discoverable 
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mode of induoing oui pity, our mirth, our iiidig- 
nalioD, or oar meUnclutly, oould he hkia miids db 
we«p 08 ve have over Ophelia, Uugh at FalatafF, 
grow reeeutful towaids laga, uid peuaive with 
Jacques ? No ; it was his deep iuaight into Che 
spring luid moreiDeiitB of the mechuusm of our 
minda that gave him hia mighty power over ua. 
We laugh — we cry — we philorapbiHe — we Bpeculala 
— aooordiog u he willa it ; in hia own words, " he 
foola OB to the top of our bent;" or, to adopt the 
beautilu] figure he haa used in Hamlet, " He 
knew one MopH, and sounded us i^om our lowest 
note to the top of our compass, playing upon us as 

But a knowledge of mental philosophy— of the 
relations which our ideas and feelings bear to each 
other, is of importance, not oaly for the power it 
givea us over the thoughts and passions of our- 
selves, and of our fellow-creatures, but a^ as 
beatowing apon us the means of pnunotiag their, 
as well aa our own, intellectoal happinees. All 
InlelleatQal happiness depends upon a feeling of 
beaut; ; or, iBthH, a baling of beauty sad intel- 
lectual h^ipineaa are one and the same thing : 
fiir beaaty is simply the vivid delight which results 
from intellect— diat is, from tlw pereeptian <d the 
agreements and differences of things. 

There are ttiree kinds of beanCy or speciea of 
delight producible in the mind ; namely, sensual, 
intelieetual, and moral beaaty. Sensual beauty 
appertains to such natural objects as, from the 
harmonious arrangement of their parts, produce a 
delightful effect upon our senses ; as the arrangs- 
ment of the ealoors of the rainbow, the lines in 
symmetry, and the notes in music* IntoUectual 
beauty relates either to those artilicial objects which 
■gree with our ideas of nature and eiicellenGa,-h aa 
aotiDg, painting, music, aculpture, and (aahion ; or 
' thoughts which appear to 
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us to agree one vith another — as the metaphors 
and similes in poetry, the arguments in ratiocina- 
tion, and the incongruous congmities of wit. Moral 
beauty belong to those actions which agree with 
our colionfl of goodness — aa acts of benevolence, 
heroism, devotion, &c.* In additjon to tbese, 
many objects, which are, or would have been 
naturally indifferent, become beautiful to us by the 
mere accident of being sesoeialnd with others, 
which have been to us, irom either of the above 
causes, a source of delight, as our liomea, which are 
connected with the love and care of our parents, 
our native land, the gifts of friends and lovers, the 
birth-places and proper^ of the illustrious, &c.f 

The grand source of beauty lies, then, in intel- 
lect ; that is, in Che perception of the agreements 
of things. Objects, however, which 
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their agreement, rather than from 
and coDBequent discovery of that agi 
psrta Thecolourandfonnoftherose.andthegene- 
)UB BBcrifioes of virtue, are beautifnl directly they 
re made known to as : to approTc of them requires 
little or no discernment — ne do bo immediately, and 
instinctively. But with those objecla which are 
inlelleotually beautiful, as with all worita of art, 
there is either a felt reference to some ideal 
standard of nature or excellence, or else a leitsibh 
comparison of the thoughts which are mode to 
agree with each other. All men are ausceptible of 
the beauty of the rainbow, and of a benefit done 
for the mere sake of benefitting, because all men 
ue constituted substsjitially alike in this respect. 
~ all are not susceptible of the beauties of acdng, 
ic, painUng, and sculpture, because they have 
I not the aame ideal standards of nature* and excel- 
lence whereby to judge ; and it is only the agree- 
it or disagreement of tlie object, with this ideal 
ituidard in llieir minds, which gives rise to the 
fueling of pleasure or displeasure from the contem- 
plation of that object. It is the same in thoae 
e pnreiy mental arts, reasoning, poetry, and 
wit All men are not equally sensible c^ the beauty 
if an argument, a simile, or a joke, because all do 
lot ptrceive alike the agreement of the ideas ; and 
a the peroeption of this agreement, the greater 
part, if not the whole of the beau^, consists 
The thoughts which appear to be in perfect har- 
monj to one, seem utterly discordant to another ; 
ai the reasoning, poetry, or wit, therefore, which is 
a object of extreme beauty to tbe first, becomes 
only a string of stupid incongruities to the second. 
Objects which partake of sensual or moral beauty, 
' which derlTe their delight from their natural 
agreement with our constitution, rather than &om 
aoy discovery of that agreement on out parts, are 
penaanentlf beautiful— the pleasant feeling which 
tbe contemplation of them excites in us being 
'avaiiable, however frequently they may be pre- 
sented to us. The gold^i tints of sunset, and the 
noble deprivations of virtue, ore as deligbtfnl to us 
V as they ever were. With objects, however, 
whieh are intellectually beautiful, the pleasant 
feeling is essentially of an tvatieiceril character. 
It is necessary with objects of this class, in order 
10 excite any vivid delight in our breasts, that the 
agreement, in the perception of wliich chief part of 
rtut all do not jmihh the mat Ideal gtandsrd of nKture, 
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their beauty consists, should be cenpled w 
feeling of some diBerenoe, or, in other words, that 
it should not have been previonsly oliserved by us. 
What so wearisome as an old joke— a stale ugu- 
ment — a worn-out simile — a hacltnied tune — how- 
ever pleasing they might origin^ly have been to 
us. Some works, neveriheless, are perpetually 
beautiful, because, at eaoh fresh contemplation of 
them, we perceive some now relation or agreement 
which we had not before observed. Thus, the 
works of Shakspere, Raphael, Canova, Beethoven, 
Rabelais, and Newton, as sources of delight, are 
inexbaustible, twcause the harmonies which they 
coataio and suggest are interminable. 

Intellect, then, is the perception of the agree- 
ments and diflerenees of things \ truth, the feel- 
ing consequent on the perception of an agree- 
ment ; and beauty, at least, in its intellectual cha- 
racter, the feeling consequent on the pereeption 
of an agreement, ajid a difference, or, what is 
the some thing, of an agreement when Grat ob- 
served by ns. Hence, truth is eternal — bean^ 
ephemeral. How wise and wondeiful an ordina- 
tion is here I Truth, beautgr, and intdlect, are 
glorious rewards of intelligence. If truth had not 
been mode permanent, onr intetligenoe would have 
been exerted in vain ; if beauty hod not been made 
transient, our intelligence would not have been 
exerted at all. God, however, in his exbeme 
wisdom and goodness, has decreed otberwise, and 
has accordingly made truth immutable, so as to 
render the exercise of our intelligence perma- 
nently beneficial to us, and established novelty of 
agreement a necessary constituent of inteUectual 
beauty ; so that the exercise of that intelligence 
may be a source of ever-varying happiness to us, 
and, consequently, an additional Etimulus te the 
continual use of it. While to this He has added, 
most lavishly, a feeling of languor or weariness 
attendant on the repealed perception of tlie same 
agreement, and thus has made, not only the dis- 
covery of new arguments a source of intense dc- 
ligbC, as well as benefit to Man, but the dwelling 
over old ones a cause of extreme uneaHness to 

To return, however, to tbe consideration of the 
study of Mental Philosophy as a means of pro- 
ducing a feeling of beauty or intellectual happi- 
ness in man. Mental philosophy, as I have ex- 
plained, is simply the knowledge of Iho relations 
and connexions of our thoughts and feelings with 
each other. It teaches us, particularly, the laws 
of suggestion in the mind, and so points out to 
us the principles by which one idea or emotion 
produces and is produced by another. Beauty, as 
I have also explained, is, at least, tn its mtellectual 
form, that delightful emotion which resulta from the 
peroepdoB of a certain relation, either between two 
thoughts, or between some external object 
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emotion — Htm^ is, a greater knowledge of mental 
philosophy, and particularly of that most fas- 
cinating part of it, the science of beauty or 
taste — must, it is evident, not only obtain a fine 
sense of beauty himself, but a greater facility of 
affecting that sense in others. Reasoning — ^poetry 
— wit, that eloquent combination of the three, ora- 
tory — painting — music — sculpture — and acting — 
are only so many branches of mental science — so 
many modes of producing a feeling of delight in the 
mind, and, therefore, so many means of conferring 
intellectual happiness. 

In a right system of education, therefore, I con- 
clude that mental philosophy should be taught, 
and especially that part of it which relates to the 
science of beauty or taste.* The pupil should 
be intellectualised not only concerning the cha- 
racter and connexions of his various thoughts 
and emotions, but more particularly concerning 
those relations which give rise to tlie feeling of 
beauty. He is to be inielleotttaUsed — mark! not 
parrotUed — concerning these relations he is to 
be accustomed to seek and perceive the agree- 
ments, and, consequently, to feel the beauties of 
the works presented to him ; not taught to jabber a 
certain number of lines from some popular author — 
nor to disgorge so much jargon from that most irra- 
tional of all arts, scholastic logic — nor to make 
blotches upon paper, and call it painting — ^nor to 
commit a breach of the peace with the piano, and 
style it music. Such practices only blunt, instead 
of whetting the natural sense of beauty. Let the 
eye, ear, and mind, be in continual communion 
with the most beautiful works, and the beauties, or, 
rather, the relations upon which the beauties of 
them depend, be clearly developed to the pupil, and 

* " The philosophy of the human mind," savs Dr. Brown, 
in his excellent work on that subject, 'Ms not that speculative 
and passive philosophy which inquires into the nature of the 
mental principle, and the mysterious connexion of this with 
the body which it animates ; but that practical science which 
relates to the duties, and the hopes, and the great destiny of 
Man, and which, even in analysing the powers of his under- 
standing, and training all the various modifications of which 
it is susceptible, views it chiefly as a general instrument of 
good, an instrument by whicti he may have the dignity of 
cooperating with his Creator, by spreading to others the 
knowledge, and virtue, and happiness, which he is qualified at 
once to ei^oy and to di£fuse." True mental philosophy has 
no connexion with those vague speculations which made up 
the whole of the mental science of former years ; as, for in- 
stance, "Whether the essence of the mmd were distinct 
from its existence ? whether its essence, therefore, might 
subsist when it had no actual existence, and what were all 
the oualities inherent in it as a nonentity ? whether, if the 
mina have freedom of choice, this independent will be an 
entity or a quiddity; and whether we should say with a 
dozen schoolmen, that virtue is good, because it has intrinsic 
goodness ; or, with a dozen more, that it has this intrinsic 
goodness, because it is good ? Whether angels pass from one 
point of space to another, without passing through the inter- 
mediate points ? whether they can visually discern objects 
in the dark ? whether more than one can exist at the same 
moment in the same place ? whether they can exist in a per- 
fect vacuum, without any relation to the absolute incorporeal 
void ? and whether, if an angel were in vacuo, the void 
could still truly be termed penect?" All which, and such 
enigmas, have no more connexion with true mental philo- 
sopny, than an inquiry into the infinite divisibility of matter 
has with Chemistry; the proper object of mental science 
being identical witn that of every other science, viz., to ob- 
serve and compare its various phenomena, and to classify 
and distinguish them according to their agreements and dif- 
ferences. 



he cannot fail to acquire, in one year, a more refined 
taste, a more lively, rich, and vigorous habit of 
thought, than he could by hammering on an instru- 
ment — dabbing colours on ^per — spouting verses 
— or chopping logic for an age.* A feeling of 
beauty depends upon intellection not recollection; 
and an elegant and rational mind is therefore to 
be produced only by a continual exercise of the 
judgment, and certainly not by an incessant cram- 
ming of the memory. 

* If weconsult the biographies of men distinguished for their 
cultivation of any branch of art or science, we shall find that, 
in the generality of cases, the development of the taste of the 
individual for tne subject in question, has preceded his ac- 
quirement <jf it Ferguson, the shepherd astronomer, says, 
in the short account which he has given of his life, *' My taste 
for mechanics arose from an odd accident. When about 
seven or eight years of age, a part of the roof of our house 
being decayed, my fother, denrous of mending it, appUed a 
prop and lever to an upright spar, to raise it to its former 
situation ; and, to my great astonishment, I saw him, with- 
out considering the reason, lift up the ponderous roof as if it 
had been a small weight. I attributed this, at first, to a 
degree of strength that excited my terror as well as my won- 
der, but thinldn^ farther of the matter, I recollected that 
he had applied his strength to that end of the lever which 
was forthest from the prop, and finding, on inquiry, that this 
was the means whereby the seeming wonder was effected, 1 
beg^ making levers (which I then called bars), and by ap- 
plying weights to them in different ways, I found the power 
gtuned by my bar was just in proportion to the lengths of the 
different parts of the bar on either side of the prop. I then 
wrote a short account of these machines, and sketched out 
figured of them with a pen, imagining it to be the first trea- 
tise of the kind that ever was written, but found my mistake, 
when I afterwards showed it to a gentleman, who told me 
that these things were known long before, and showed me a 
printed book in which they were treated of; and I was much 

{>leased when I found that my account (as far as I had carried 
t) agreed with the principles of mechanics in the book he 
showed me. And from thai time my mind preserved a con- 
stant tendency to improve in that science."-~**We are told, in 
the Life of Chatterton," says a popular author, in consi- 
sideriug the iufiuence of particular suggestions on the intel- 
lectual character, *' that in his early boyhood he was reck- 
oned of very dull intellect, till he ' fell in love,' as his mother 
expressed it, with the illuminated capitals of an old musical 
manuscript, in French, from which she taught him his 
letters ; and a black-letter Bible was the book from which 
she afterwards learnt him to read." It is impossible to think 
of the subsequent history of this wonderful young man, with- 
out tracing a probable connexion of these accidental circum- 
stances, which could not fail to give a peculiar importance 
to certain conceptions, with the character of that genius 
which was afterwards to make grey-headed erudition bend 
before it, and to astonish at least all those on whom it did not 
impose." — " The illustrious French naturalist Adanson, was, 
in very early life, distinguished by his proficiency in classical 
studies. In his first years at college, he obtained the highest 
prize in Greek and Latin poetry, on which occasion he was 
presented with the works of Pliny and Aristotle. The inte- 
rest which such a circumstance could not fail to give to the 
works of these ancient inquirers into nature, led him to pay 
so much attention to the subject of which they treated, that, 
when he was scarcely thirteen years of age, he wrote some 
valuable notes on the volumes that had been given to reward 
his studies of a different kind." — "'Vaucanson,the celebrated 
mechanician, who, in everything which did not relate to 
his art, showed so much stupidity that it has been said 
of him, that he was as much a machine as any of those which 
he made, happened, when a boy, to be long and frequently 
shut up in a room in which there was nothing but a clock, 
which, therefore, as the only object of amusement, he occu- 
pied himself with examining, so as at last to discover the con- 
nexion and uses of its parts ; and the construction of ma- 
chines was afterwards his constant delight and occupation.'' 
How many individuals are there in this country who, though 
very good practical musicians and painters, have no more 
taste for those arts than they who are utterly ignorant of 
them ; and that for the very simple reason, because, in the 
acquirement of them, they commenced at the wrong end : 
their studies having begun with certain exercises, rather 
than with the perception of the relations upon which the 
beauties of those arts depend, and wanting which perception, 
the individual must not only remain devoid of all taste (for 
therein alone doth taste consist) , but find the acquirement of 
his art ditiicult and tedious ; whereas, were he previously 
endowed with that perception, it could not fail to become to 
him both easy and agreeable. 
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WHAT TO TEACH, 









The importance of cultivating this eminent prin- 
ciple in Man has been so exquisitely and eloquently 
illustrated by one whose keen perception of the 
beautiful is shown in every page on which he has 
traced the workings of his benevolent and compre* 
hensive mind, that I should be doing an injustice 
both to myself and the reader, were I to refrain 
from quoting what he has said upon the subject. 
'' In looking at our nature," says Dr. Channing, 
in his lecture on Self-culture, " we discover, among 
its admirable endowments, the sense or perception 
of beauty. We see the germ of this in every 
human being; and there is no power which admits 
of greater cultivation, and why should it not be 
cherished in eUlf It deserves remark, that the 
provision for this principle is infinite in the uni- 
verse. There is but a very minute portion of the 
creation which we can turn into food and clothes, 
or gratification for the body ^but the whole oreation 
may be used to minister to the sense of beauty. 
Beauty is an all-pervading presence ; it unfolds in 
the numberless flowers of tiie spring — it waves in 
the branches of the trees, and in the green blades 
of grass — it haimts the depths of the earth and sea, 
and gleams out in the hues of the shell and precious 
stone ; and not only these minute objects, but the 
ocean — the mountains — ^the clouds — ^the heavens — 
and stars— tiie rising and setting sun, all overflow 
with beauty. The universe is its temple, and those 
men who are alive to it cannot lift their eyes without 
feeling themselves encompassed with it on every 
side. Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoy- 
ments it gives are so refined and pure, so congenial 
with our tenderest and noblest feelings, and so akin 
to worship, that it is painful to think of the multitude 
of men as living in the midst of it, and living almost 
as blind to it as if, instead of this fair earth and glo- 
rious sky, they were the tenants of a dungeon. An 
infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of culture 
of this spiritual endowment. Suppose that I were to 
visit a cottage,'' he continues, '^and to see its 
walls lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, 
and every spare nook filled with statues of the 
most exquisite workmanship, and that I were to 
learn that neither man, woman, nor child, ever cast 
an eye upon these miracles of art, how should I feel 
for their privation ! how should I want to open 
their eyes, and to help them to comprehend and feel 
the loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted 
their notice ! But every husbandman is living in 
sight of the works qfa Diviner artist^ and how much 
would his existence he elevated, could he see the glory 
which shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, 
and moral expression! I have spoken/' he adds, 
*' only of the beauty of nature ; but how much of 
this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, 
and especially in literature. The beet books have 
the most beauty. The greatest truths are wronged 
if not linked with beauty ; and they win their way 
most surely and deeply into the soul, when arrayed 
in this their natural and fit attire. Now, no man 
receives the true culture of a man^in whom the sen- 



sibility to the beaut\fuiis not cherished f and I know 
of no condition in life from which it should be eX' 
eluded. Of all luxuries, this is the cheapest and 
nearest at hand ; and it seem^ to me to be most tm- 
portant where coarse labour tends to give a grossness 
to the mmd. From the difi'usion of the sense of 
beauty in ancient Athens, and of the taste for 
music in modem Germany, we learn that the people 
at large may partake of refined gratifications, which 
have hitherto been thought to be necessarily re- 
stricted to a few.'' 



CHAPTER XI. 

THX NJSCE8SITY FOR TKACUINO MORAL PHILOSOPHV. 

We have now to consider the importance of the 
study of that class of knowledge which relates to 
the moral happiness of Man. Moral Philosophy is 
that branch of science which traces the connexions 
between our feelings and actions, or, rather, between 
our emotions and the impulses and desires which 
incite us to act in a particular maimer towards 
our fellow-creatures. It has for its subject, there- 
fore, the relations of man to man, and for its object 
the promotion of his happiness to the highest possi- 
ble degree, by teaching him what dear, kind-hearted 
Oliver Goldsmith has termed " the luxury of doing 
good.*' Man is placed not only in a material and 
mental, but also in a social universe, and to him 
accordingly are given senses, intellect, and con- 
science. He is endowed with a constitution sus- 
ceptible not only of pain and pleasure from the 
operations of matter, and beauty and languor from 
the emanations of mind, but also of love and 
hate, anger and gratitude, self-approbation and re- 
morse, from the acts of himself and others. And as 
in the material and mental universe, according as 
we get acquainted with the laws which regulate the 
succession of events without, and the su^estion of 
thought and feeling within, so are we enabled to 
promote our physical and intellectual enjoyment ; 
likewise is it in the moral universe : according as 
we grow conversant with the relations between our 
emotions and actions, and thus learn the supreme 
delight that waits upon benevolence and the bitter 
disquietude that dogs revenge, so do we become the 
more able and anxious to cherish the good, and to 
check the evil passions of our nature. 

In Chapter V. I pointed out the difference be- 
tween our passions and intellect. The passi(His I 
showed to be the principles or causes of action in 
Man — the intellect the faculty which discovers the 
m£anA of action. The former incite us to desire a 
particular object, while the latter devises the mode 
of attaining that object. Our passions form the 
motives, and our intellect the plans of our conduct ; 
and here lies the grand distinction between wis- 
dom and goodness. Groodness wills and wisdom 
executes. To inculcate wisdom is the aim and end 
of natural and mental philosophy; to inculcate 
goodness is the aim and end of moral philosophy ; 
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physical and metaphysical science relate to the for- 
mation of the intellect, ethical or moral science to 
the formation of the character. The importance 
of the last-named subject requires a few remarks. 

Character is simply that predominant principle 
in a human being which is the chief motive or 
grand cause of all his actions. The discovery of 
this ruling passion, or main-spring, as it were, of 
the mechanism of the man, constitutes what is 
called the analysis of his character. In order to 
understand how the character is formed — ^to dis- 
cover what gives this predominancy to differ- 
ent principles in different persons, we must first 
comprehend the nature and limits of the three 
causes of human action, viz., appetites, impulses, 
and desires. Appetites are those states of uneasi- 
ness or pain which arise from some organic defect, 
and which gradually increase in intensity according 
as the gratification of them is protracted. Impulses 
are those vivid states of pain which arise either 
from our thoughts or perceptions, and which gra- 
dually decrease in intensity according as the grati- 
fication of them is protracted. Desires are those 
states of uneasiness or pain which arise from the 
conception of some good or evil that we have pre- 
viously experienced.* The chief cause of action in 
us, then, is pain or uneasiness ;f the removal of 
that pain or uneasiness, pleasure : for instance, to 
be hungry is I)ain, to satisfy our hunger, pleasure ; 
to pity is pain, to relieve the object of our pity, 
pleasure; to be avaricious is pain, to gratify our 
avarice, pleasure. Our appetites differ chiefly from 
our impulses in their objects, our appetites having 
for their end the attainment of some physical good, 
our impulses some moral good or evil to ourselves 
or others ; while our desires are distinguished from 
both in their origin. Our impulses and appetites 
are the result of certain laws of our constitutum, our 
desires the result of experience* Impulses and ap- 
petites take TM cognizance of consequences, and are 

* There are desires to avoid as well as desires to obtain 
certain objects. Desires to avoid arise from the conception 
of some evil ; those to obtain, from the conception of some 
goodpreviously found to be connected with their objects. 

-t- Here I cannot refrain from pausing to point out the ex- 
treme beauty and benevolence orthis dispensation. Had not 
pUn been made the primary cause of action, our lives would 
indeed have been ihort and merry ones ; if our appetites had 
not been ordained to be a source of uneasiness to us, we 
should have sat still and starved with pleamre. The Al- 
mighty, however, in His infinite wisdom and goodness, has 
arranged otherwise ; and we are now, by the uneasiness which 
He has made to accompany our wants, driven to seelt to re- 
move the unpleasant ieeling, and so made to add new life 
and vigour to our constitutions. Hence, we see the won- 
drous wisdom and benevolence displayed in the creation of 
pain or evil, concerning the incompatibility of which with 
the attributes of tlie Creator, so much has been written. 
Pain or evil, morally considered, is simply a principle of action 
Inducing us to seek that which is necessary, or to avoid that 
which is detrimental to our physical or social existence. Thus 
it would have been but just on the part of the Creator, had 
He given us no motive, but left us perfectly free as to the 
consequences in this world, to do, or not to do that which He 
had ordained ; but with that lavisli benevolence which is so 
conspicuous in all His works, and especially in the construc- 
tion of the mind, He has not only connected our highest hap- 
piness with our highest duty, but added, as an additional in- , 
centive to the perfommnce of it, the severest pain as conse- I 

5iucnt to those acts which are in direct violation of it; so that 
le has given us not only the strongest stinuilus to act in con- 
formity with His commands, but also the most uiyctU of mo- 
tives to avoid doing that loAJdk is opposed to them. 



called into action solely by the feeling of the present 
pain *, whereas desires always regard the end, and are 
produced only by the contemplation of the prospec- 
tive good or evil. Desires are the result of fore- 
sight, appetites and impulses of instinct. We are 
indv^ied to desire to obtain or to avoid certaui ob- 
jects, by the remembrance or conception of some 
pain or pleasure previously connected with them. 
We are forced to seek, or impelled towards others, 
by some inherent and intuitive principle of our 
nature. Our impulses and appetites are natural 
and necessary principles of our sensual and moral 
constitviion; our desires /Ae artijicial products of our 
mental. The former are the same in all men ; the 
desires alone are different^, because a knowledge 
of the different emotions as well as the pains 
and pleasures attached to the gratification of 
our various appetites and impulses, depend upon 
experience, and this must necessarily differ in 
different men. It is this difference of experience 
respecting the pains and pleasures consequent on 
certain actions that gives rise to the different de- 
sires, and hence to those distinctive principles of 
action which constitute what are called the cha- 
racters of men. On looking into our natures, we 
discover a most just and beautiful balance of our 
impulses towards good and evil. There is a predis- 
position or proneness neither one way nor the other, 
but the same beautiful hamjony is perceptible 
among them as is discernible throughout all crea- 
tion. If we are inclined to hate, we are also dis- 
posed to love; if we possess anger, we have also 
gratitude; if we are endowed with' selfishness, to 
us also is given sympathy. But Man is bom in a 
world of circumstances, and desires are given to 
him not only by the tastes and habits of society, 
but by the folly of parents, and neglect as well as 
ignorance of schoolmasters, which certainly tend 
to develope the evil rather than the good impulses of 
his nature. In his moral disposition, Man seems not 
naturally to differ, as I pointed out in the first part 
of this treatise, from many other social animals. 
His desires alone constitute the grand distinction not 
only between man and the brute, but also between 
man and man. According as we become convinced of 
the happiness or misery derivable, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the gratification of a particular impulse 
or appetite, so does the remembrance of that happi- 
ness or misery become converted, by the foresight 
peculiar to our intellectual nature, into a desire 
either to promote or to avoid' the recurrence of the 
one or the other feeling ; and according to the means 
which our intellect points out to us as the surest and 
readiest mode of promoting or avoiding the recur- 
rence of that happiness or misery, so is a peculiar 
direction given to the desire ; while, according to the 
intensity of the happiness promoted or misery 
avoided by these means, so does that desire become 
either the prevailing principle of action or merely a 
minor trait of our character. A certain i)redomi- 
nant desire, or prevailing principle of action, 
coupled with a particular mode of gratifying that 
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desire, is then all that constitutes character *, and 
the intensity of the feeling experienced, as well 
as the facility of promoting the recurrence of that 
feeling, are the two principal causes upon which 
the formation of character depend. Thus the 
character we call a fop, is a fop because the desire 
of approbation is the prevailing principle of action 
with him, and fine clothes the means by which he 
endeavours to gain it ; and he has become a fop, not 
because he possessed naturally more vanity or love 
of approbation than you or I, but because approba- 
tion is the highest happiness he knows, and dress 
the safest and easiest mode of obtaining it. 

Now, the especial object of all moral philosophy 
is to teach us the connections between our impulses 
and emotions — ^to point out to us the happiness con- 
sequent on the exercise of our benevolent impulses — 
the gratitude, the love, the esteem, the consolation 
that are the rewards of any benefit — and the mise- 
ries incident to the gratification of our malevolent 
ones — the hatred,, resentment, indignation, con- 
tumely, and remorse that are the penalties of any 
injury ; and so by proving^ not prating to us of, the 
blessings of the mighty tinith — that Man^s greatest 
happiness lies in the happiness of those around 
him — ^to endeavour to establish the promotion of 
this happiness as the one all-absorbing desire — the 
ruling passion, or character of the pupil. 

The formation of the character is a subject of 
such vital importance, not only to the individual, 
but society in general, and forms — or, rather, 
should form, so prominent a part of education, and 
is, moreover, so utterly neglected in every school of 
the present day, that I have deemed it right to de- 
vote a separate treatise to the consideration of that 
subject, which, together with the means of culti- 
vating the moral functions of human nature, will 
constitute the subject of the second part of this work. 
At present, I feel that I cannot do better, in closing 
this brief statement of the benefits arising from 
the study of moral science, than quote the opinions 
of one who read the heart of Man like a book. 

" One very powerful and salutary influence of 
moral science," says Dr. Brown, in his " Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,'* *' arises 
directly from the mere contemplation of the objects 
with which it is conversant — the benevolent afiec- 
tions — ^the pleasure which attends the sacrifices 
made by generous virtue — ^and all the sublime admi- 
ration which they excite — ^the sordid, and malevo- 
lent and joyless passions of the selfish — the fear and 
shame that attend the guilty in society — and the 
horrors that with the certainty of constant return — 
more dreadful than their very presence — ^await 
them in their solitary hours. It is good to have 
these often before us, and to trace and contrast 
all the immediate and remote effects of vice and 
virtue, even though we should form at the time no 
direct .reference to our past or our future conduct. 
Without any such reference, we must still be sen- 
sible of the pleasure and serene confidence which 
attend the one, and of the insecurity and remorse 



which for ever hang over the other, and the re- ^^ 
maining impressions of love and disgust will have ^ 
an influence on our future conduct, of which we | 
may probably be altogether unconscious at the 
time. It is, in truth, like the influence of the ex- 
ample of those with whom we habitually associate, 
which no one perceives at any particular moment, 
though all are subject to it; and to meditates often 
on virtue and happiness is thus almost to dwell in a 
sort of social communion with the virtuous and 
happy. The influence of moral conceptions has, in 
this respect, been compared to precious odours, 
amid which we cannot long remain without bearin|; 
away with us some portion of the fragrance. 

" The nature of the process by which the moral 
benefit arises from the contemplation of moral ob- 
jects frequently repeated," continues he, •* is far 
from obscure, though it depends on a prooess to 
which you may perhaps have paid little attention 
— the influence of the associating principle in the 
mind — ^that principle by which ideas and other 
feelings which have frequently coexisted, acquire 
for ever after an almost indissoluble union . It is not 
merely, therefore, by having traced more accurately 
than others, the consequences of vice and virtue as 
affecting the general character, that the lover of 
moral science strengthens his admiration of virtue 
and abhorrence of vice ; but, by the frequent consi- 
deration of virtue together with the happiness 
which it affords, and of vice together with its con- 
sequent misery, the notions of these become so 
permanently and so deeply associated, that future 
virtue appears like happiness about to be enjoyed, 
and future vice like approaching misery. The 
dread of misery and the love of happiness, which 
are essential principles of our very physical exist- 
ence, are thus transformed into principles of moral 
conduct that operate before reflection, with the 
rapidity and almost with the energy ef instinct, 
and that after reflection add to our virtuous resolu- 
tions a force and a stability which, as the results of 
mere reasoning, they could not have possessed. " 

In a right system of education, then, I conclude 
that moral philosophy should be taught — ^that the 
pupil should be made to perceive the relations and 
connections between his acts and emotions, and so, 
by being convinced, practically, that Man's greatest 
happiness lies in the happiness of those around 
him, be induced to desire and promote tlie well- 
being of his fellow-creatures. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHY A CNOWLBDGB OF LANOUAOB8, HISTORY, ETC., SHOITLD 
BB ADDBD IN8TBAD Or BBDIO AS NOW, PRBFIXXD TO INTBL- 
LBCTUAL BDUCATION. 

In the chapters immediately preceding, I have ex- 
plained my notions, as well as my reasons for 
adopting those notions, concerning the matter of 
education. An acquaintance with the relations be- 
tween the things and events in the world without. 
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of thought aud feeling m the mind, and of impulses 
and emotions in the heart, these are the only direct 
means of happiness, and consequently these alone 
constitute real knowledge. They are the necessaries, 
whereas all other matters are merely the Itixuries 
of knowledge ; these the essentials, those only the 
accessories to wisdom ; and, as Tillotson has truly 
observed, "A man who does not know those things 
that are of use and necessity for him to know, is 
but an ignorant man, whatever he may know be- 
side." A man may be conversant with every lan- 
guage aud history, from Sanscrit to Slang, from 
Confucius to yesterday's " Times," and yet know 
no more of Nature, or himself, than the veriest ani- 
mal that crawls. Languages are the ornaments of 
education. If we would intellectualise, we must 
teach relations, and not words — ^truths, and not 
signs. A man is to be educated as a man, an in- 
tellectual and moral being, and not as a parrot, a 
loquacious one. It has been said by a king more 
learned than wise, {hat a man is as many times a 
man as the number of languages he knows : that he 
is as many times a parrot I am ready to allow ; but 
parrotry does not seem to me to be the great aim 
: aud end of Man's existence. Language is certainly 
, a most wonderful power and benevolent gift ; and 
one to which, I believe, Man owes more of his 
reason than is generally supposed *, but in a mere 
verbal repetition of that power I can see little or 
no benefit. It appears to me as senseless and idle 
lis creating two instruments to effect that which 
would be as well compassed by one. I love lan- 
guage much; but I love that which is, in my 
opinion, the whole and sole use of language — the 
commimication of knowledge — more. Latin is a 
fine intellectual luxury ; it partakes of literary 
epicurism, and there is generally little health in 
your epicure. The man who requires a book to be 
larded with Latin before he can digest the whole- 
some wisdom it contains, is very much like the 
beggar who could not eat his lamb without lemon. 
But language cannot be looked upon even as a con- 
diment to knowledge. Metaphors and elegance of 
style are the true spices that give a relish to wis- 
dom \ whereas, words are but the instruments with 
which we dispense it to our friends. He, therefore, 
who possesses a fine knowledge of languages, and 
yet knows little concerning the laws of nature, 
thought, and passion, is similarly situated with a 
man who has a splendid service of gold and silver 
plate, and nothing to serve in it but water-gruel. 
Language is of tile solely as a means of communi- 
cating thought. The communication of thought is 
a process very nearly allied to Mrs. Glasse's method 
of cooking a hare. The first and chief requisite 
is to get the article itself. My receipt for education 
is, — first, get the thought, and then add as many 
ways of dressing it as you please. 

For the same reason. History and Biography 
should be made the appendices, rather than, as 
now, the prefaces to education. A knowledge of 
History and Biography is of advantage solely as a 



means of becoming acquainted with the future. 
This, indeed, is the only use of the past. A man 
who is continually contemplating what has hap- 
pened, without any regard to that which is to come, 
is like one walking backwards. We should labour 
along the stream of time, as oarsmen on a river, 
with our faces turned towards the past, as the 
means of advancing better in the future. History 
is useless, unless read with a philosophic spirit; 
and to instil this spirit is the first and chief aim 
of education. All sciences are merely histories of 
the various facts connected with the subjects to 
which those sciences relate, intdligently considered ; 
and without this habit of intelligent consideration, 
a knowledge of the different changes that have 
taken place in human nature can only be wasted 
on the student, in the same manner as the changes 
that are going on in material nature are lost to 
those who are ignorant of Chemistry, and, conse- 
quently, have no general law whereto to refer them. 
We are all historians in our way ; and it is but 
the manner in which we observe and register the 
past, that gives distinctions to our thoughts and 
minds. In one man's brain, the different facts that 
have come under his notice, are recorded precisely 
in the order in which they occurred ; in another, 
they are regularly classified and systematically ar- 
ranged, according to their relations. Of the former 
characters, our courts of law every day furnish 
specimens. A common man called upon to give 
his testimony concerning a particular fact, can 
only recapitulate the events seriatim, as they hap- 
pened ; if he be interrupted, he must recommence ; 
and unless allowed to disgorge the whole train with 
all its tedious and irrelevant minutice, he is entirely 
at fault. Of the latter class, our best orators and 
authors afford examples. The methodical and 
comprehensive arrangement of their subject, the 
pertinence of their every remark to the theme they 
are expounding, as well as the soundness of the 
conclusions at which they arrive, are all evidences 
of the intelligence with which they have observed 
the various facts that have come under their notice. 
Without this intelligent spirit of observation. His- 
tory becomes only a series of isolated events, and, 
therefore, only so much lumber in the brain. The 
past is useful only as the pilot for the future. The 
grand distinctive quality of human nature is its 
progressiveness. Man's true sphere, therefore, is 
the future, and the more present this becomes to 
his mind, the more profound becomes his philo- 
sophy and his religion. To deduce what will be, 
from what is, by means of what hcu been, is the 
whole and sole use of historical knowledge. History 
is, as it were, an intellectual telescope; and, ac- 
cording to the manner in which we apply it to our ob- 
servation, so does the view of the observer become 
more enlarged or contracted. It is this difference 
of observation which constitutes the main distinc- 
tion between wisdom and learning. Wisdom is. 
foresight, learning merely pastsight. The wise man 
contemplates what mag or tvi// happen — ^t!ae learsec 
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one only what has happened. The one is continu- 
ally progressing, the other retrograding. Wisdom 
looks forward to the end, learning turns back- 
ward to the beginning of things. The sage ascends 
the steps of time till he reaches the bright halls 
of immortality — ^the scholar descends till he ar- 
rives at the dark vault of mortality. Which of 
these is the proper sphere of Man — of Man, the 
intellectual and moral being — I leave it to the 
reader to decide. 

The object of our present system of education is 
to inculcate only learning ; the object of a right 
system should be to instil wisdom, and that wisdom 
ever guided by goodness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A MORS PABTICUI^R DESCRIPTION OF THS BASIS AND PI.AN 
OF INTXIJ.KCTUAL XDUCATION. 

It may be as well to add here a more particular 
description of what I conceive should form the 
basis and plan of Intellectual Education. It will 
be remembered that, in entering upon the consider- 
ation of education, and taking a general view of 
the subject, I said that it appeared to me to have 
three distinct branches or objects; namely, the 
moralisation, prudentiaUsation, and intellectualisa- 
tion of the being to be educated. The first branch, 
or moralisation of the being, has for its object 
the inculcation of a knowledge of the relations be- 
tween his various acts and emotions, and the culti- 
vation of the sympathies of the pupil with a view 
to the promotion of the happiness of his fellow 
creatures. The second, or prudentiaUsation of 
the being, has for its object the inculcation of a 
knowledge of the relations between labour and 
capital, and the gratification of his desires, and the 
encouragement of habits of industry and frugality 
in the pupil, with a view to the promotion of his 
own happiness. And the third branch, or intellec- 
tualisation of the being, has for its object the 
inculcation of a knowledge of the relations of the 
different substances and circumstances in nature, 
with a view to the more easy and certain attain- 
ment of the objects of his desires. 

To the latter branch, or intellectual education, 
(which forms the main subject of the present trea- 
tise) there are also three distinct courses or grades. 
There is, first, the scientific course or grade, where- 
in the pupil should be given a knowledge of the dif- 
ferent sciences or the first principles of material, 
mental, and moral nature ; for without a knowledge 
of these first principles^ it is impossible for him either 
to reason at ally or to reason correctly. There is, 
secondly, the artistic course or grade, wherein the 
pupil should be made to appli/ those principles 
cither to the practice or comprehension of the dif- 
ferent arts, polite and vulgar *, for without the ap- 
plication of those principles^ it must be either a 
work of drudgery to practise those arts^ or a matter 
of impossibility to comprehend them. And there | 



is, thirdly and lastly, the avocational course or grade, \ 
wherein the pupil should be given a more intimate ^ 
acquaintance with some one branch of science, or a 
greater facility in the practice of a particular art, so 
that he may be enabled, by his superior knowledge 
of that science or skill in that art, to gain a llveli* 
hood by the continual pursuit of it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW TO TKACH THAT WHICH SHOULD BK TAUOBT. 

Havino explained my notions concerning the Blat- 
ter upon which the pupil should be intellectualised, 
and pointed out what to teach, I now proceed to 
inquire into the only remaining subject for consi- 
deration, namely. How to teach it— -or, in other 
words, the means by which the pupil is to be ren- 
dered intelligent. 

The term Education, in cofnmon parlance, has a 
double meaning. It is spoken of both as an art and 
a work of art. In one sense, it refers to the mere 
fact of having been educated — ^as when we speak of 
a man of education ; and in another, to the act of 
educating — ^as when we speak of the education of u 
Man. It is thus used to express both the process ] 
and the result of the process of teaching. What 
the result of the process should be, I have ex- 
plained ; what the process itself should be, remains 
to be explained. The object of education, I have 
shown, is to teach the pupil all that is known, and 
to implant in him such a spirit of inquiry as shall 
make him seek to increase the knowledge respecting 
the order and harmony of the beautiful world with- 
out him, and also of the still more beautiful world 
of thought and passion within him. The means of 
teaching this knowledge, and instilling this spirit, I 
have now to set forth. To settle the object of edu- 
cation is a very important point ; but to discover 
the means of attaining that object is more im- 
portant still. The matter to be taught relates to the 
pupil — ^the mode of teaching it to the tutor. To in- 
quire into the former, is to consider what should 
constitute the education of the educated ; the latter, 
the education of the educator. The one has been 
done ; the other I now proceed to do. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THR CHARACTBR, THB OBJECT, AND THX KNOWLBDOB 
RBQUISITB FOR THS PURP08B OP TEACHING. 

Teaching is characterised by being the act of 
communicating certain facts or truths to a being 
previously unacquainted with them. It is, as it 
were, the dissemination of intellect — the transmi- 
gration of mind. To teach is to give to the needy 
that which makes them immeasurably richer, and 
leaves us no poorer in return ; it is to clothe igno- 
rance with wisdom — to dispense virtue unto vice ; 
it is to set up a fountain in the desert — ^to shed 
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manna in the wilderness — ^to convert the human 
animal into the god-like man. The greatest men 
have been the greatest teachers. Shakspere, 
Newton, Locke, Bacon, Plato, Zeno, Aristotle, are 
great, because they communicated new truths to 
mankind ; indeed, we are told, that to teach the glo- 
rious lesson, to communicate the grand truth of 
all— that Man's greatest happiness lies in the pro- 
motion of the happiness of his fellow-man — came 
Ood himself among us. How noble, then, is the 
charaeter of teaching ! No less so is its object. 

To make Man wiser and better — to give him a 
greater means of happiness himself, and a stronger 
desire to promote the happiness of others — ^to train 
the imbecility and ignorance of infancy into all the 
virtue, and power, and intellect of mature man- 
hood — to form of a creature, the frailest and feeblest 
perhaps which Heaven has made, the intelligent 
and mighty sovereign of the whole animated crea- 
tion — the interpreter — adorer— and almost the re- 
presentative of Divinity — ^this is the real object 
of teaching.* " The noblest influence on earth," it 
has been truly said, *' is the influence on character; 
and this is — or rather should be, the chief aim of the 
teacher. He who puts forth this does a great work, 
no matter how narrow or obscure his sphere. The 
small schoolmaster — ^the father and mother of an 
unnoticed family, who, in their seclusion, awaken 
the mind of one child to the idea and love of per- 
fect goodness — who arouse in him a strength of 
will to repel all temptation — and who send him out 
prepared to profit by the conflicts of life, surpass 
in influence a Napoleon breaking the world to liis 
sway. And not only is the work higher in kind. 
Who knows but that the teacher is doing a greater 
work, even as to extent of surface, than the con- 
queror ? Who knows but that the being thus in- 
spired with holy and disinterested principles may 
communicate himself to others; and that, by a 
spreading agency, of which the tea'iher was the 
origin, improvements may be difiused through a 
nation— through the world ?"t Such is the high 
character and object of teaching. I know no art 
more eminent either in its nature or result — ^and no 
art, therefore, which requires greater knowledge 
for the attainment of its purpose. 

It is not many years since the brilliant truth first 
flashed upon us that art is the oflspring of science ; 
and it is to the propagation of this truth— the direc- 
tion it has given to the minds of men — the desire it 
has created among our philosophers diligently to 
observe, and by patient experiment to ascertain, 
the nature of the things which are the subjects of 
our arts — that we owe the multiplication of our 
means of wealth, and the present proud preemi- 
nence of England as a manufacturing country. 
Now teaching, in its intellectual capacity, is the art 
of converting ignorance into wisdom ; in its moral, 
that of separating virtue from vice. It is the 
operation of mind on mind, in the same manner as 

* Bee Brown's Philosophy, 
t Clianning on Self-Culture. 



any chemical art is the operation of matter on 
matter ; and according as a knowledge qf the laws 
of material bodies is necessary for the right per- 
formance of the one, so likewise is a knowledge of 
the lawi of thottght and passion requisite for the 
proper conduct of the other. To give a particular 
colour to a particular substance, as in the art of 
dyeing, it is necessary to become acquainted not 
only with the nature of that substance, so as to be 
able to remove all those circumstances which might 
prevent the action of the colouring matter upon it ; 
but also to find out some other body which has an 
aflinity both for the substance and dye, and which 
may thus act as a mordant, or means of combining 
the one permanently with the other. So it is with 
the communication of knowledge. To impart truth 
to a person, we should know not only the peculiar 
conformation of the mind of that person, in order 
to render it /it to receive the truth, but also the re- 
lations between the various thoughts and feelings, 
so that we may be able to connect it with some 
emotion, and thereby to ^ it indelibly on the me- 
mory. But it certainly cannot require a moment's 
consideration to perceive that, as physical science 
is the handmaid of art and manufacture, so intel- 
lectual and moral science is — or, rather, should be, 
the helpmate of education, which is the art of in- 
culcating wisdomr— the manufacture of mind and 
character. What should we think of the school 
which, professing to fit persons to fill the situation 
of experimental chemists, instructed them only in 
the history of alchemy, the theory cf phlogiston, and 
sitch like antiquated absurdities, omitting, at the sams 
time, all knowledge of the nature and laws of the sub' 
stances with which they were to work, should we not 
look upon such a system as the very climax of folly ? 
And yet about as sapient is the plan of those schools 
which, in proposing to qualify men for the office of 
tea4!hers, educate them in all things but that which 
it is JLBSOLUTBLY REQUISITE /or tlicm to know ; viz,, 
the powers, propensities, and laws of the mind upon 
whUA they are to operate, and the development 

AND EXPANSION OP WHICH IS TO CONSTITUTE THEIR 

WHOLE AND SOLE DUTY, Surcly, if a knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the various parts of 
the body be considered indispensable to the admi- 
nistration of medicine, a like knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the mind is equally 
indispensable for the administration of truth and 
virtue — ^the medicine of the soul. 

I conclude, therefore, that a knowledge of human 
nature — an acquaintance with the laws of thought 
and passion, is requisite for teaching ; and, conse- 
quently, that it is only by a correct inquiry into, 
and adaptation to, those laws that a proper system 
or mode of intellectualisation can be framed. This 
inquiry I now proceed to prosecute. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WOAT IS IT THAT OIVBS RISK TO THE DIFFSRBNCB OF 
INTKLLIOSNCB IN DIFFBRKNT MINDS ? 

I The first desideratum in this inquiry is evidently 
the discovery of the principles which modify or give 
diversity to the powers of diflTerent minds — ^to ascer- 
tain if this diversity arise from any innate differ- 
ence in the faculty of intelligence in those minds, 
and if not, from what other causes the modification 
proceeds. 

Intelligence, as I have explained, is the act of 
perceiving the agreements and differences of things. 
But what constitutes the agreement, and what the 
difference of things ? Unless these two points be 
distinctly understood, it is clear that we cannot 
form any correct notion as to the objects and limits 
of the faculty that perceives them. The one, how- 
ever, is evidently the negation of the other. A 
difference is said to exist between two or more 
things in a certain respect, when there is an ab- 
sence of agreement among them in that respect. 
To explain, therefore, that which makes things 
agree or appear similar, is also to explain that 
which, being absent, causes them to differ or seem 
dissimilar. The agreement, or similarity of one 
object with another, depends upon an identity be- 
tween them in some circumstances, coupled with a 
diversity in others. Two or more objects are said 
to agree, or be similar, when they are identical in 
some respects ; they are said to be the same when 
they are identical in all. Identity then, in a few 
particulars, together with diversity in otibers, con- 
stitutes similarity or agreement -* identity, in every 

* ••Similarity," says Ilazlitt, iu his Essay on the Principles 
of Human Action, '* has been defined to be partial sameness. 
Curve lines have a general resemblance or analogy to one 
another as such. Does this resemblance then consist in their 
being partially the same ? This may be said when the differ- 
ence arises from drawing out the same sort of curve to a 
greater extent ; because by adding to the shorter curve, I 
can make it equal to the other. But I cannot, by adding 
another line to an oval, convert it into a circle, because these 
two sorts of curves can never coincide, even in their smallest 
conceivable parts. It should seem, then, that similarity it 
not to be deduced from partial sameness^ or the having one 
thing, exactly the same, common to both. But they have 
Ote tame general nature as curves. True ; but in what does 
this abstract identity consist ? Is it not the same with simi- 
larity ? So that we return to the same point from which we 
set out." But this is the very reverse of the fact : for if, 
according to the author's own snowing, elliptical and circular 
lines have, as curves, the same general nature — and this ab- 
stract or partial idaUitp is the same toith similarit!f—4.hen it is 
evident that he returns to a point diametruxUly opposite to 
that from which he set out, which was to prove that similarity 
was NOT the same with partial identity. In the example which 
he gives of a long and short curve of the same sort being par- 
thhlly identical, because he can, by adding to the shorter 
curve, make it equal to the other, he refers principally to 
their identity as to quantUy^for this is all that the term equa- 
lity can be said to express. Quantity, however, is but one 
of the few relations in which objects may be compared : and 
it is evident that there must necessarily be a capacity for as 
many points of identity between two or more things, as there 
are relations or points of comparison among them. Thus two 
or more lines may be compared as to their character or rela- 
tive position of their parts, as well as to their quantity or 
Dumber of those parts ; and, admitting of comparison, they 
must also admit of identity in this respect as well as tho 
other. Now the peculiar character of all curve lines is, that 
no two of their parts consecutively flow in the same plane or 
direction. It follows, therefore, that every curve — ^whether 
circular or elliptijcal— must, as curvest be identical in this 
respect t whUe the degree or extent of the deviation of each of 



particular, sameness or unity. Thus a good portrait \ 
seems to be like, or similar, to the person portrayed, 
because it presents to the eye the same appearance 
as the figure of the original. In this one respect a 
perfect identity exists between the picture and the 
party pictured ; but in every other there is an utter 
diversity between them ; to the sense of feeling no 
two things could be more different. Accordingly, 
when several objects produce directly the same im- 
pression, in one or more respects, upon our senses, 
they are said to be like, or similar in appearance. 
When they do so indirectly, that is, in connexion with 
other substances, they are said to be homogeneous, 
or similar in nature; and when they do so both 
directly and indirectly — or, in other words, when 
they affect us, and are themselves affected by other 
things each in the same manner, they are said to 
be identical, or similar, both in nature and appear- 
ance. Thus the paste ornament, which has the 
sams lustrous splendour as the brilliant, and is 
in some cases calculated to deceive the eye of even 
the best judges, is said to be Uke, or similar in 
appearance to, the diamond, so the charcoal, 
which is resolvable by combustion into the same 
gas as that gem, is said to be homogeneous, or 
similar in nature with the diamond ; and so the 
little gem, which breaks and scatters the light in a 
thousand beautiful colours, and which by the ac- 
tion of intense heat becomes converted into an air 
which extinguishes flame, and renders lime-water 
turbid, is said to be identical, or similar, both in 
nature and appearance, with the diamond, and 
consequently to be a real diamond, or the diamond 
itself. Hence we see that an agreement in the 
appearance of several substances consists in the 
identity of their operation, in one or more respects, 
upon our senses — an agreement in their nature 
in the identity of their operation upon other sub- 
stances — and an agreement both in their nature 
and appearance— or, a positive sameness among 
them in the identity of their operation both upon 
us and other things. To discover an identity of 
appearance or action among the various substances 
in nature is, then, the sole object of Man's intelli- 
gence. Let us now endeavour to ascertain its 
limits— let us try to discover whether that power, 
per se, by nature, differs in different individuals. 
This— strongly opposed as the fact is to the general 
opinion — it is evident, from the very character of the 
object of the faculty, cannot possibly be ; since the 
power itself depends upon a feeling of sameness or 
identity, and that feeling is one which does not ad- 
mit of degree. We cannot suppose two or more 
things appearing samer, or more same, to one per- 
son than another — nay, the very nonsense of such 
language shows at once the gross absurdity of the 

their respective parts from the plane or direction of that 
which immediately precedes it, constitutes the partiadar 
f pedes of curve, or point of differetice. in character; and 
consequently the partial identity^ or idmtity and diversity 
between them. We must remember that identity in one or 
more respects constitutes sameness of pt-nus— identity, in secerul 
respects, sameness qf species : and identity ^ in evkrv respectt 
sameness among indiviauals. 
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notion* Two or more things may, however, seem 
more or less like to different persons, because Uke- 
ness or similarity depending, as I have explained, 
upon identity in some respects, coupled with di- 
versity in others, the parties may respectively 
perceive a greater or less number of points ofiden' 
tity or sameness among the things compared. 

It is then, I think, clear as demonstration, that 
naturally men cannot differ in the power of intelli- 
gence. What, then, is it that produces the modifi- 
cation or diversity of power in that respect which 
is so apparent in different minds ? Why do indi- 
viduals vary in every degree in the faculty of in- 
telligence — from the genius to the scholar — ^from 
the scholar to the boor — and from the boor to the 
idiot ? They do so, because mankind vary also, 
by equally minute degrees, in their powers as veil 
as opportunities of observance— or, what is the 
same thing, in the faculty of attending to and in 
the habit of comparing the various phenomena of 
nature; for intelligence being simply the act of 
detecting the particular qualities in which two or 
more objects are identical or diverse, it is evident 
that the detection of this identity or diversity can 
be the restUt only of minute attention to those ob- 
jects—or rather to certain qualities of them ah- 
stracted and apart from the rest. To the generality 
of persons, for instance, all sheep appear alike, but 
to the shepherd, who has minutely attended to, and 
contrasted their various characteristics, in form 
and feature, each member of the flock is as differ- 
ent and distinguishable from the rest as one human 
being from another. Now, the philosopher, we 
must remember, does no more than the shepherd ; 
he, merely by close observation or attention to the 
individual qualities of bodies^ detects diversities 
among objects apparently identical, and discovers 
certain points of identity among others which seem 
to be totally different, and classifies and distin- 
guishes those objects accordingly. 

To what superficial observer would any identity 
present itself between the glittering and pelhicid 
diamond, that is the hardest of all known sub- 
stances, and the dull black charcoal, that we can 
crumble betwixt our fingers J- and yet, from a very 
minute attention to the action of this little gem 
upon the rays of light, and a comparison of this 
action with that of other carbonaceous substances, 
that profound observer. Sir Isaac Newton, was 
enabled to surmise its connexion with that class of 



* But the nonsense of this language may seem to pro- 
ceed from an incorrect use of the term ••same.'* Ttoo 
or more things, it may be said, cannot appear samer, or 
more same, because the notion of xinity m necessarily in- 
cluded in that of MMtfiw**— that which iiabsoluMp the same, 
mu»t be abtolitU'Xy one. The fallacy of such reasoning, 
however, will be evident, when wo reflect that we can know 




or, in other words, the one must appear to us the same as some 
othet' ; and. being felt to be identical, we then— by a neces- 
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■ary law of our mental constitution, which leads us to ascribe 
(iniilar causes to sunilar effects— naturally refer the two 
effects to ot\e olject or cause. Indeed, sameness being simply 
jktrfectanreetncnt, it is clear that there must h^ two or more 
I phenomena b(f&re any offreemetU can be feU. 
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bodies, many years before it was proved, by con- 
templating it in connexion with intense heat, to be 
absolutely identical with them in constitution. 
Moreover, what difference in the power of intelli- 
gence does it require, to perceive the constitutional 
identity of those two bodies, when they are 
found to be each resolvable into the same substance ? 
All that is wanted, even to discover it, is a differ- 
ence in the time or intensity of the attention devoted 
to them. 

There is a description of the process and in- 
tellectual effect of attention given by Condillac 
in his "Logique," which is so very simple and 
convincing, that I cannot do better than quote it 
here : — "Let us imagine a castle," he says, "which 
commands from its elevation an extensive view of 
a domain, rich with all the beauties of nature and 
art. It is night when we arrive at it. The next 
morning our window-shutters open at the moment 
when the sun has just risen above the horizon, and 
close again the very moment after. Though the 
whole sweep of country was shown to us but for an 
instant, we must have seen every object which it 
comprehends, within the sphere of our vision. In 
a second or third instant we could have received 
only the same impressions which we received at 
first; consequently, though the window had not 
been closed again, we should have continued to see 
but what we saw before. The first instant, how- 
ever, though it unquestionably shotved us all the 
scene, gave us no real knowledge of it ; and when 
the windows were closed again, there is not one of 
us who could have ventured to give even the slightest 
description of it — ^a sufficient proof that we may 
have seen many objects, and yet have learned 
nothing. At length, the shutters are opened, to 
remain so while the sun is above the horizon. 
Even now, if in a sort of extacy we were to con- 
tinue to see at once, as in the first instant, all this 
multitude of different objects, we should know as 
little of them, when the night arrived, as we knew 
when the window-shutters were closed again after 
the very moment of their opening. To have a 
knowledge of the scene, then, it is not sufficient to 
behold it at once, so as to comprehend it in a single 
gaze ; we must consider it in detail, and pass succes- 
sively from object to object,''^ This is what nature 
has taught us all. If she has given us the power 
of seeing many objects at once, she has given us 
also the faculty of looking at one, and of feeling its 
relation or agreement with some other. It is this 
contemplation of any one object apart from others 
which constitutes attention — and it is this feeling of 
the relation or agreement of that object with some 
other, which constitutes what we call intelligence. 

I think we may then safely conclude, that atten- 
tion modifies intelligence, and that the difference in 
the power of intelligence so observable in different 
minds, is produced chiefly by the difference in the 
time or intensity of the attention devoted by those 
minds to the contemplation of the individual or 
abstract qualities of things. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THK DIPFKRBNT POWXRS OF ATTKNTION APPKRTAININO TO 
DIFFSRBirr INDIYIDUALB. 

Now that there are different powers of attention in 
different individuals, must be evident to all ; and 
that this diversity of attentiveness depends upon a 
diversity of constitution or particular temperament 
appertaining to particular persons, I hope to be 
able to make equally clear. 

Every one must frequently have observed in 
himself a greater capability to attend to a sub- 
ject at one period than at another. At certain 
times we are more volatile^ restless, and ex- 
citable; at others, more sedate, calm, and con- 
templative ; at others, more lethargic, dull, and 
callous, than usually ; and if we look around 
us, we shall find one or other of these tem- 
peraments predominating in every man. The vo- 
latile, the sedate, and the lethargic, are the three 
forms 01 temperament, or different grades of atten- 
tiveness into which all the varieties of mental con- 
stitution are reducible, and which, consequently, 
give rise to -the apparent diversity in the power of 
intelligence, not only in different persons, but also 
in the same person at different periods of life. In 
childhood the temperament is especially volatile, 
and this age is accordingly characterised by the 
peculiar restlessness — the difficulty and irksome- 
ness of attending to one subject for any length of 
time — ^the gay and cheerful character of the feelings 
— ^ihe extreme excitability of the emotions, and the 
extraordinary evanescence of them when excited, 
which are the necessary results of a lively and 
rapid succession of ideas and feelings, and which 
lively and rapid succession p/ ideas and feelings is 
the distinctive attribute of the volatile temperament. 
In manhood, the volatile temperament of early life 
is changed to the sedate — or, in other words, the 
succession of ideas and feelings becomes slower and 
m^re distinct, and the mind is therefore capable of 
more fixed and steady attention. Hence there is a 
greater permanence of impressions and desires, and 
consequently a fuller development of the intellect 
and character of the individual at this period than 
at any other time of life. As we advance in years, 
the sedate gradually subsides into the lethargic 
temperament, or that peculiar sluggishness and in- 
distinctness of conception — and consequently that 
deficiency of memory and imbecility of intellect — 
as well as that indifference and callousness to the 
ordinary excitements of life, which are the prevail- 
ing characteristics of old age. The extremes of 
these three forms of temperament are equivalent 
to the three forms of insanity, namely, derangement, 
monomania, and idiotcy. An excess of volatility, or 
extreme liveliness and rapidity in the succession of 
ideas, would naturally give rise to all the various 
characteristics of mental derangement; viz., to that 
extraordmary rapidity and disorder in the succession 
of thoughts — ^that apparent want of connexion or as- 
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sociation among them — ^and the consequent delirium v 
or incoherence and confusion of ideaa — ^that impoa* 
sibility affixing the attention of the patient hng 
enough to obtain a reply to the most simple ques- 
tion — ^that total loss of understanding in the con- 
stant hurry and crowd of thoughts — that over ex- 
citability of the passions, and that excessive vio- 
lence of them when excited — which, according to 
M. Pinel, constitute the most striking phenomena 
of mental derangement or madness. An excess of 
sedateness or contemplation would naturally give 
rise to all the peculiarities of monomania— in- 
ducing that intense attention to one subject or idea 
until it acquired the vividness of a perception, and 
consequently came to be regarded as a reality, 
and so causing '' that hallucination in which," ac- 
cording to the eminent authority before quoted, ''the 
insane person is impressed with the belief of some 
unreal event as of a thing that has actually taken 
place, or in which he has taken up some notion 
repugnant to his own experience and to common 
sense, as if it were true and indisputable, and acts 
under the influence of this erroneous conviction*' — 
which the illustrious physician above referred to 
enumerates as the distinguishing features of intel- 
lectual insanity, or monomania ; while an excess of 
lethargy or extreme sluggishness and indistinct" 
ness of feeling and conception, could not fail to give 
rise to all the various attributes of idiotcy, namely, 
to that peculiar vacancy of expression — ^that utter 
listlessness — ^that total disregard or indifference to 
all external circumstances — ^that difficulty of recog- 
nition — ^that mental, as well as bodily inactivity 
and helplessness which, also, according to the same 
high authority, are the most prominent charac- 
teristics of demention or idiotcy. 

These three forms of temperament, or grades 
of attentiveness, also agree in a great measure 
wijtli those which, since the days of Hippocrates, 
have occupied so much of the consideration of 
physicians — the sanguine temperament in phy- 
siology being very nearly identical with tliat 
which I have called the volatile — the melan- 
cholic with what I have termed the sedate-^&nd 
the phlegmatic with the lethargic of my classifica- 
tion. " The doctrine of temperaments," says Dr. 
Prichard, in his very luminous, learned, and intel- 
ligent dissertation on that subject, ''is true to a 
certain extent, and has ever been confirmed by an 
appeal to experience, in order to be convinced of 
t^is,'' he adds, " let any person compare individuals 
who display the sanguine" (or, as I have denomi- 
nated it, the volatile) " temperament in a high de- 
gree, with others who have strongly-marked signs 
of the melancholic" (or, according to my phrase- 
ology, the sedate). " There is no doubt," continues 
the doctor, "that among the Jirst will be found 
many in proportion who have a lively and cheerful 
temper, great sensibility, and excitable if not strong 
passions ; and among the UUter, persons who are — 
if not sullen and dejected — (for such qualities are 
morbid extremes) yet caJm and disposed to serious 
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re/lection, rather than to mirth and gaiety, at the 
same tune tenacious ofimpresaioru once excited, and 
capable of fixed and steady attention,'''* 

I conclude, therefore, that there are, constitu- 
tionally, different powers of attention in different 
persons ; and since all intelligence depends upon 
the time or intensity of the attention devoted to 
the objects of thought or perception, that this 
difference in the power of attention must neces- 
sarily give rise to that difference in the power of 
intelligence, which is so evident in different minds.* 
Hence the next step in our discourse is, to apply 
the above conclusion to the art of teaching. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THS APPMCATION OF THB OnfFKRBNT POWKRS Or ATTENTION 
.TO INTKU.KCTUAI. KOUCATION. 

In the first place, then, it is evident, that in a proper 
system of education the subjects taught, as well as 
the mode of teaching them, should be adapted to 
the constitution and capacity of the pupil : for ex- 
perience tells us, that to work with effect at any 
art, we must accommodate the circumstances to 
the nature of the substances employed, by remov- 
ing—and certainly not by imposing— any thing 
which is at variance therewith. Now, the tempe- 
rament of children being peculiarly volatile, rest- 
less, and exciteable, it is clear tliat the young 
cannot be capable of the same intensity or duration 
of attention — ^nor yet qualified for the same seden- 
tary pursuits^ as those of a more advanced age, and 
consequently of a more sedate disposition. We 
should, therefore, instruct a child in such matters 
only as admit of being demonstrated by actual ex- 
periment with sensible things, and defer — until such 
time as the volatility peculiar to its tender age has 
subsided into the more contemplative habits of 
maturer years — all instruction upon subjects of an 
abstract, and, consequently, an abstruse character ; 
for, abstraction being simply the intent contem- 
plation of some one quality or property apart from 
the thing to which it belongs, it follows, that the 
study of abstract subjects must require an intensify 
of attention to which children, from the very form of 
their constitutions, cannot naturally be adequate. 
We should, however, not only instruct a child in 
such matters as admit of being demonstrated by ac- 
tual exx)eriment with sensible things ; but we should 
do so in such a manner as to bring the matter to be 
taught before its mind in a novel and striking light, 
and by the frequent change of the subject of instruc- 
tion, avoid that duration of attention to the same 
object which, from the restlessness peculiar to early 
life, cannot but be difScult and irksome to the young. 
We should also allow the child to repeat the expe- 



* Locke makes the difference in the power of attention— 
or, what is the same thing— in the power of abstraction (for 
this is but the necessary result of that) to constitute the 
main point of intellectual distbiction between Man and the 
bmto. 



riments, illustrative of the subjects taught, when- 
ever they are unaccompanied with danger, and so, 
by affordmg it some active employment, accommo- 
date ourselves to that busy disposition or muscular 
irritability in children which naturally gives them a 
disinclination for all sedentary pursuits. By these 
means the studies of the young would be made to 
yield them the same excitement — ^interest — and oc- 
cupation — ^as their games ; for it is evident, if we 
adapt our mode of teaching to that love of novelty, 
variety, and action, which are the necessary con- 
sequences of the temperament appertaining to 
youth, there must be the same inducement for a 
child to leam, as it now has, to play.* 

The next duty and object of the tutor should 
be, since there are particular temperaments or 
powers of attention appertaining to particular per- 
sons, to discover the one appertaining to each of 
the individuals whom he may have to educate — 
to ascertain whether the pupils be respectively of 
a volatile and exciteable — or of a culm and sedate— or 
of a lethargic and callous disposition^ and to regulate 
his conduct accordingly. If they be natnraUy vo- 
latiie and exciteable^ it is evident that their at* 
teniion would be more easily roused^ but at the 
same time more readily distracted, than that of 
others — and consequently, that they would demand 
greater care and vigilance in the instruction of 
them, than those of a less susceptible nature ; if 
naturally calm and sedate, their attention would 
be less easily excited, but more readily retained 
than that of others *, and, if naturally lethargic and 
callous, their attention would be roused only with 
extreme difficulty — and hence these would require 
greater pains and skill to be devoted to the edu- 
cation of them, than those of a more lively and 
sensitive character. 

From this, then, it appears, that to excite the 
attention is the primary object in teaching. Let 
us, accordingly, proceed to inquire into the mode of 
effecting it. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THK MEANS OF EXCITING ATTENTION. 

The word attention is derived from the Latin 
preposition ad, towards, and the past paHiciple 
tentus, stretched out; and consequently signi- 

* I scarcely need remind the reader, that the principles 
upon which the education of tlie young is at present con- 
ducted, are diametrically opposite to those above propounded. 
The subjects taught in our academies of the present day are of 
a purdjf abitract nature— such as orthography, grammar, the 
classics, &c.— while the mode of teaching tnem consists in 
compelling the pupil to go over and over the matter to be 
learnt, until, by the mere duration of attention to it, he 
has become acquainted with the order of succession among 
the words of which the task is composed. The pursuit, 
therefore, is necessarily of a sedentary nature, and the child 
consequently forced, while engnged upon it, to remain inac- 
tive frequently for hours together. To work with effect at 
any art, as was stated above, we must accommodate the cir- 
cumstances to the nature of the substances employed, by 
removing, and certainly not by imposing, any thing which 
is at variance therewith. The art of education, as at present 
pursued, proceeds upon directly the opposite plan. It forces 
a poor little being, who is, by nature* all life, activity, and 
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fies the fact of being stretched out towards some 
persoQ or thing, as in the attitude of listening or 
obserring ; bj one of those corruptions, however, 
so common in our language, it has been made to 
sUnd for Ike tmeni^aei which induces the attitude^ 
instead of the attitude itsell Attention, then, in 
its extended sense, signifies the act of contem- 
pfaoing^-of carefolly regarding, or dwelling upon a 
CMtain object; or, to speak more definitely, it 
IS thai state of mind in which our ideas have a 
disfMHttioQ to flow in connexion with a particular 
subject. 

Our thoughts succeed one another in the mind by 
eeftain laws or relations ; and if we merely follow, 
i nstfiad d giving a direction to these, and so allow 
our ideas to wander where they list, they will pre- 
sent to us, on retrospection, the same maze and 
oonftision as the yagaries of a dream. It is only 
wboi each idea is related both to that which pre- 
eedes it, as well as to the object which originally 
suggested the series, that there appears to be any 
regularity or harmony among our conceptions. It 
is this relation or connexion of each successive 
thought with a particular object, which constitutes 
the state of mind called attention — or what is famili- 
arly termed the contemplation of that object. How, 
then, is this state to be produced ? 

A knowledge of the laws of mind alone can tell 
us this ; for when we ask how is a particular men- 
tal state to be produced, we inquire solely what 
other mental state invariably precedes it ; and to 
note the order of succession among our various 
thoughtB and feelings is, as I have before explained, 
one of the principal objects of mental science. 
Now mental science teaches us that our emotions 
alone give harmony to our ideas : it shows us that 
some vivid feeling must be excited in the mind, in 
order to induce a succession of thoughts in cou- 
nexion with a particular object. Thus, to ^the emo- 
tion of surprise succeeds wonder, or a series of 
thoughts respectively related and inquiring into 
the circumstances which caused the surprise. 
The feeling of beauty, which the perception of 
certain objects induces in us, also disposes us to 
contemplate or dwell upon those objects longer 
than o^ers. The mental absence, as it is called, 
of lovers, is likewise a familiar illustration of the 
tendency of the emotion present in the minds of 
those persons to fix the thoughts — or, rather, to 
make them rise wholly in relation to the object of 
their love. What mockery— nay, what callous 
cruelty would it be, to take a wife deep in sorrow 
for the loss of her partner, protector, and adviser, 
to witness the performance of some merry-andrew I 
and that merely because the thoughts it could not 
fail to suggest would be utterly discordant with her 
then state of mind. Indeed, it is only the natural 

excitement, to continue half the day in the same position, 
attendlBg to the same subject— and that subject, moreover, 
one in which it cannot feel the slightest interest. How, 
then, can the process of instruction be otherwise than a work 
of tyranny on the part of the tutors— and of torture to the 
pupil? 



tendency of our conceptions to rise in harmony with 
our prevailing emotions, that gives particular casts 
of thought to particular characters ; it is this which 
leads the miser to be continually thinking of his 
gold, because the love of it is continually present 
to him. 

It appears, then, that in order to induce atten- 
tion, and so give the thoughts a relation to a par- 
ticular object, some vivid feeling or emotion must 
be previously excited in the mind. Consequently, 
the next subject for inquiry is, how la this emotion 
to be excited ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

THK KBAN8 OP XXCITINO THB BMOTION NSCX8SARY TO 
PRODUCK ATTBNTION. 

This may be ^one in several ways. It may be 
effected either by the prospect of some pain or 
pleasure attached to the performance or non-per- 
formance of the required task— or by the remem- 
brance of the gratification before derived from the 
study of something similar to it — or by the per- 
ception of some novel and extraordinary circum- 
stance connected with it. We may be made to 
attend to a certain object, either from the fear of 
some punishment, or from the hope of some reward 
consequent on our ignorance or knowledge of that 
object — or we may be induced to regard a subject 
carefully from the recollection of the delight pre- 
viously expei^enced on the contMuplation of a sub- 
ject similar to it, and the consequent desire and 
expectation of renewing that delight — or else we 
may be led to dwell upon and examine a particular 
thing or event from the novel and extraordinary 
character of its appearance or occurrence. These 
three constitute the whole of the incitements to 
attention or learning. Knowledge may be pursued 
either from the hope of some good, or the fear 
of some evil connected indirectly with the attain- 
ment or non-attainment of it : it may be pursued 
from the mere love of knowledge itself — from a 
sense of the good connected directly with the at- 
tainment of it. And it may also be pursued from a 
feeling of curiosity — ^from the astonishment created 
by the occurrence or appearance of some extraor- 
dinary circumstance or thing, and the consequent 
desire to obtain some knowledge respecting it — 
without any regard to the good or evil connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the attainment or non- 
attainment of it. 

The next question, therefore, is, which of these 
incentives lends the most beneficial aid to instruc- 
tion? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

WHICH OF THB SBVKRAL INCITBBIKNTS TO ATTKNTION OR 
LBARNINO SHOULD BK USBD AS A MEANS OP BDUCATION ? 

This can be answered only by showmg the neces- 
sary effects of each. Let us accordingly commence 
by exposing the consequences attendant on the 
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first-mentioned incitement ; namely, the hope of 
lK>me "good, or the dread of some evil connected 
with the attainment or non-attainment of certain 
knowledf|[e. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

or RBWAROS AND PUNISHMENTS. ' 

Thesr are the great principles of education in our 
schools of the present day. The means gene- 
rally resorted to is a prize or a flogging. I shall 
begin with the latter, because it is the more com- 
mon, and certainly the more barbarous of the 
two. It shows the grossest ignorance of Man^s 
nature. I know no two places where the prin- 
ciples of human action are less studied and known 
— and yet none where they should be more — than 
in our schools and prisons. The birch is the 
great intellectual preceptor in the one — ^the 
gallows is tho grand moral teacher in the other: 
both are branches of the same tree — the rod, in- 
deed, may be said to be made of the twigs from 
which the gibbet is grown. Man has yet to learn 
to have faith in the greatness of the nature of his 
fellow-man. He has still to be made to feel, that 
Plato is but Nero with his natural sympathies 
more strongly educed, and that Nero is but Plato 
with his native selfishness more fully developed. 
But the birch is even more wrong than the gal- 
lows. Allowing corporal punishment to be justifi- 
able, still it is most unjust to ill-use a boy for not 
attending to his task. To excite this attention is the 
whole and sole duty of the teacher; and \f,from the 
want of a proper knowledge of the means^ he fail in 
so doing^ it is surely hb who should be made to 
stiffer—for undertaking and receiving a certain 
sum to do that of the very first principle of which he 
shows himself to be utterly ignorant* As an in- 
strument of education, however, the birch is totally 
useless. The dread of it may du*ect the attention 
of the pupil for a while to the task, but it never 
can impress the matter, for any length of time, on 
the mind. That which we are forced to acquire 
through fear, we soon forget ; but that which we 
learn with delight, lives in the brain for years. 
The rhymes learnt in the nursery are ever the 
greenest spots in memory's waste ; whereas, the 
task taught at school SQon fades from our recollec- 
tion. But the birch is not only useless — it is posi- 
tively pernicious as an instrument of education. It 
associates pain with that with which the Great 
Author of human nature has connected intense 

* What would b« thought of the dramatist who, on fail- 
ing to create an Interest in Ih'h drama, cominenced abusing 
the audience for not giving it tliat attention which, were he 
better acquainted with the principles of his art, ho would be 
able to conunand ? Would not audi conduct be looked upon as 
the very height of presumption or niadnejis ? Yet, about as 
rational is the course pursued bv the teacher who. being un- 
able to fix the mind of the pupu upon his task, proceeds to 
punish him for that whicli is a necessary rosult of his (the 
teacher's), rather than— as he would endeavour to make out 
—of the pupil's stupidity. And, as the dramatist who 
cannot excite an interest in his audience is driven with 
derision from the stage, so sliould the teacher who is unable 
to awaken the attention of his pupils, be expuUed with indig- 
nation from the idiooL 



pleasure — the acquisition of knowledge ; and so 
creates in the pupil an habitual aversion to all 
study and contemplation. Thus it does a greater 
wrong to the man than it does to the child; it 
plucks out the natural and instinctive love of know- 
ledge which God has planted in his heart ; it robs 
him of his noble birthright — ^his intellectuality ; it 
strips the man from the animal, and leaves him a 
naked beggar, as it were, in happiness, with 
nothing but his mere brute appetites and passions 
to depend upon. But the use of the birch inflicts 
a still severer injury upon the moral, than it does 
upon the intellectual, being. It makes fear a prin- 
ciple of action, and thus breeds habits of cunning, 
lying, and hypocrisy in the child, which can hardly 
£ul to grow and strengthen with the man ; it 
evokes and cherishes all the evil and malevolent 
impulses of our nature — anger, hatred, revenge — 
and the dark swarm of black and savage passions 
that spring up like giants from the dragon's-tooth 
cruelty, and consequently crushes, in an equal 
degree, all those good and benevolent feelings that 
live and flourish on kindness ; nay^ it violates the 
very first principle of all morality — that Man is 
sacred from injury — and thus it may be said to sow 
the seed of murder.* 

Nor is the incitement to attention, by the pro- 
spect of a prize, less insane, thou<^h it certainly 
is somewhat less pernicious than the preceding. 
This is also the result of ignorance. Were the 

* •• As Man.*' says Mr. Wilderspin, in his book on •* In- 
fant Discipline," " comes into the world with a disposition 
to do that which is forbidden, it has been found necessary at 
all times to make laws to govern and even to punish him 
when he acts contrary to them ; and who will deny the man 
a Just reward who has done any act whereby his fellow-crea- 
tures mav be benefitted ? ' The hope of reward sweetens la- 
bour.' If, then, rewards and punishments" {or punidmients, 
it should be, for Mr. W. has not shown that the two cat^ 
joined) "are necessary to make men active, how can it be ex- 
pected," he asks, " that children can be governed without 
some kind bf punishment ?" Let it be allowed, then, tliat 
either rwoordr or punishments are necessary to make men ac- 
tive—which is certainly all that even the most strenuous ad- 
vocate of the selfish system could undertake to prove— and 
it follows, as a matter of necessity, that to have recourse to 
both, when one is sufiicient to attain the end, is unwise ; while 
to adopt punishment rather than reward, as a principle of 
action, is to adopt a means whose effect is only temporary. 
Punishment never can work a permanent cure. It may deter 
the individual for a while from openly repeating the act for 
which he has been punished, but it never can remove the de- 
sire to repeat it ; tiecause it does not appeal to that desire, but 
merely to the exercise qfiU To permit the desire, therefore, to 
reniam, and to connect punishment with the exercise of it, is 
a sure means of producing cunning, lying, and hypocrisy ; for 
the.se are but the forms which the intellect of the mdividual in- 
variably assumes when seeking to attain a particular good 
or object of his desire, free from, a particular evil, which he 
knows to be consequent on the detection of his attainment 
of it. To eradicate a vicious propensity, we must apply our- 
selves to that false notion of happiness and vague perception of 
good which is the cause of it, and not to the exercise of that 
propensity which is the mere ^/^< of it; for if we endeavour 
to controul the effect and yet allow the cause to remain undis- 
turbed, it is evident that we must compel the individual 
to resort either to deceit or force, in order to avoid or 
overcome that which is in direct opposition to the gratifica- 
tion of his desires. Indeed, we have but to rememoer that 
what are styled the evil or malevolent feelings of our nature 
— such as anger, hatred, revenge, &c. — are the necessary 
consequences of injury— to perceive ih^ folly qf punishment; 
and to bear in mind that those which are denominated the 
benevolent emotions — such as love, gratitude, esteem, &c.— ^ 
are the natural results of sympathy— to be equally alive to 
the tcisfiom (^kindness. How much longer is it to he before 
men become sensible of the beauty of the Christian doctrine, 
and seek to make love, instead of fear, the principle of 
action ! 
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teacher himself capable of perceiving, and then 
.of making the pupil perceive, the beauty of the 
knowledge he was inculcating, it is certain that the 
mere pleasure attendant on the perception of that 
beauty would be a sufficient reward — and the re- 
piembrance of that pleasure, and the consequent 
desire and expectation of renewing it, a sufficient 
stimulus to liie attention of the student for the 
future. To be able to do this, however, the teacher 
must be intelligent as well as learned ; he must 
know not only the sense and construction of the 
dead languages, but also something respecting the 
sense and construction of the living mind upon 
which he has to operate. It is the want of this 
knowledge, and the consequent inability to excite 
this feeling, that forces the teacher to attach some 
extrinsic reward to the lesson, as an incentive to 
the attention of the pupil. Now, the attachment 
of this extrinsic reward does a double wrong to 
the scholar.* It teaches him, in the first place, 
that there is a greater prize than the acquisition of 
the knowledge itself. It says to the young inquirer, 
as plainly as it can speak, that study and contem- 
plation are dull, irksome, and unprofitable things 
in themselves, and that this is a reward for doing 
that which is naturally unpleasant and repulsive. 
A child should be taught to seek knowledge for the 

* The attachment of extrinsic rewards to certain acts is a 
^stem which must in every case be productive of the most in- 
jurious results. By maldng the reward extrinsic, such as gifts 
of money, toys, fruit, cakes, &c, we establish the attainment 
of such things as the grand motive to action with the party 
rewarded, and so give rise to an overwhelming selfishness in 
his disposition, together with all its concomitant evils— we 
teach him to look for a like reward to all his other acts, and, 
consequently, to require a similar stimulus before he can be in- 
duced to move for tlie future. An apt instance of the evil of 
this system is given by Mr. Wilderspin, in his work before 
quoted. " I have seen others," says he, in speaking of the 
habits of different children, •• who, when they first came to 
school, would begin to scream, as if they were behig punished, 
as soon as their mother brought them to the door. The origin 
of all this noise has been, perhaps, because th« «ldld has de- 
manded a halfjpeuny as tlie condition of coming to school, 
and the mother probably has not liad one to give him, but 
has actually been obliged to borrow one, in order to induce 
him to come in at the scliool-door. I have sometimes made 
my appearance at this time to know what all the noise was 
about, when the mother has entered into a lamentable tale, 
telling me what trouble she had with the child, and that he 
tBculdnot came to school toiOumt tiaving a halfpenny each time." 
But, it may be said, that the system of rewards and punish- 
ments is of divine origin, having been established by tlie Cre- 
ator for the production of action in Man, and that from the 
foregoing observations I appear to object to the donation of 
rewards as strongly as to the infliction of punishment. My ob- 
jections, however, are confined solely to what I have denomi- 
nated extrinsic rewards and punishments— meaning thereby, 
such pains and pleasures a& do not naturally appertain to 
the acts with which they are connected. I object to these 
principally, because I sincerely believe that the Creator has 
attached to our every act an intrinsic reward or punishment— 
that is, a particular pain or pleasure which does naturally ap- 
pertain to it; and tnat for xdan to endeavour to add any 
other incentives to action, instead of seeking to develope 
those which have been ordained by God, appears to me to 
be a piece of presumption which is as insane m its design as 
it is injurious in its results. And I object to these, moreover, 
because I am convinced that, if we would but render appa- 
rent to the agent the consequences of his actions — if we 
would only demonstrate to him the happiness which the All- 
wise Constructor of the mind has established as consequent 
upon the exercise of our benevolent impulses— the gratitude, 
the love, the esteem, the consolation, which are the natural 
and intrinsic rewards of any good act, and the miseries which 
he has instituted as incident to the gratification of our ma- 
levolent ones— the hatred, resentment, indignation, con- 
tumely, and remorse, that are the natural and intrinsic pu- 
nishments of any evil on»—\f we would but do this, I believe • 
that motives could not fail to be given to the pupil which j 



beauty of the thing itself.* He should be made to 
feel that there can be no higher premium for tht 
pursuit of truth, than the intense happiness which 
God has linked with the discovery of it in the mind, 
and certainly he should not be given to imagine that 
a silver-medal, a gold-pen, a picture-book, or some 
such trumpery, is the chief thing to be gained by I 
it. Moreover, this prize-giviug system cannot fail 
to develope among the pupils feelings of jealoinqr, 
envy, and all those hateful and malignant passions 
which necessarily arise on any interference by 
others with the gratification of our desires. It 
breeds habits of selfishness, and rivalry in and 
among those with whom we should endeavour to 
educe and cherish only sympathy and love. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THB PURSQIT OF KNOWLKDOB FOB THB MBRB LOVB OP 
&NOWLBDOX TTSBX.F. 

Directly opposed to the preceding principles, 
incitements to attention or learning, stands the 
pursuit of knowledge for the mere love of know- 
ledge itself. In the sixth chapter of this treatise, I 

would be found not only to have fax greater influence upon 
his future conduct, but to be of Car greater benefit to bis 
moral constitution, than all the tortures or treats which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise. 

* But it will doubtlessly be said, are children capaple of 
being made to feel the beauty of knowledge ? To this I 
answer, that the delight they exhibit on witnessing the re- 

gresentation of the shadow of the rabbit on the waU-4he 
nitation of the crowing of a cock, or any other roecies of 
agreement which they can perceive, are all indupotable 
proofs of their capacit v in this respect. For in the perception 
of such agreements, I have repeatedly shown that true know- 
ledge alone consists ; while beauty is the feeling which inva- 
riably attends their discovery : indeed, if we will bat reflect, 
we shall find that those employments which, under the pre- 
sent system of education, the child can pi^raue now only as 
pastimes, are most of them scientific operations. Is not the 
flying of his kite an experiment in pneumatk»>^e explo- 
sion of his tiny cannon an experiment in chemistry-~tbe 
sailing of his little boat an experiment in hydrostaticfr—the 
exhibition of his magic-lantern an experiment in optics? and 
is there any reason for believing tliat he woula feel less 
delight in heing shown, by like experiments t why his kite 
flew — the gunpowder in bis cannon exploded — his boat 
floated— or the mac^c by which his lantern displayed its 
pictures on the wall ? Do not his questions every oay rather 
teach us that this is a continual source of inquiry, ana an ob- 
ject of desire with him ? Yet, despite all this love and craving 
for real knowledge in children, we shut the door upon their 
inquiries, and force them to learn that certain flgures stand 
for certain simple sounds or letters, and a certain conjunction 
of those figures for certain complex sounds or word»— a task 
which cannot but be irksome ana difficult for them to acquire* 
because the connexien is arbitrary — there being no agreement 
between the figures and sounds connected— and atadc which, 
even when acauired, will leave them as ignorant of Nature, 
Man, and God- as unconscious of the means of producing 
their own happiness, and of a desire to promote the nappiness 
of their fellow-creatures, as the lowest animal that crawls. 
The only real difference between the mental powers of the 
child and the man lies, as I have shown, in the facultv of 
attention, and this difference will necessarily give rise to a 
greater difficulty of protracted attention to tne same subject 
on the part of the child— as well as a smaller capacity for the 
abstraction or minute attention reouired to detect the more 
abstruse agreements of things— ana, consequently, to a de- 
sire for more variedand practical pursuits. And yet we compel 
a poor little creature, in defiance of thfai primary law of its 
constitution, to remain for hours each day poring over those 
subtle relations of ideas or speech, which are treated of in 
that most abstruse part of all metaphysical studies denomi- 
nated grammar. Indeed, the whole of the subjects taught 
in our schools of the present day, being of a purav abstmd 
kind, we cannot wonder at the general distaste of children 
for their tasks, and that it should have been found necessary 
to invent rewards and punishments to coax and compel them 
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I showed that intelligence was the source of all 
I science — ^the fountain of all knowledge ; that Intel* 
ligence was the act of perceiving the agreements of 
things ; and that beauty, in its intellectual charac- 
I ter, was the feeling consequent on intelligence — 
the vivid delight resulting from the novel per- 
ception of those agreements. Hence it is evident 
that all real knowledge must be beautiful. I have 
also shown, in the fifteenth chapter, that the power 
of perceiving those agreements is naturally the same 
in all persons, at all ages ; but that it is modified 
by the various powers of attention among men, 
and so made to appear different in different people 
at different periods of life. Hence the beauty of 
knowledge is capable of being felt by all, provided 
we can excite their attention to it. Here, then, 
is the natural and proper reward of study — a 
reward conferred by the Great Designer of human 
nature in the construction of our various faculties 
and feelings, and conferred by Him alike on all — 
a reward, too, which, in the general desire to 
obtain it, creates no jealousy, and, moreover, no 
envy when obtained ; but to gain which is rather 
to gain also the love, esteem, and sympathy of 
those around us — and a reward which, far from 
serving to cherish any selfish principle of our nature, 
tends to develoi)e only our most generous feelings, 
and to make us long for some congenial soul with 
whom to share the boon ; for who, when smitten 
with the beauty of a new and noble truth, has not 
yearned for some kindred bosom to enrich and 
gladden with the great discovery ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



OP CURI08ITT» AND ITS CAUSK. 



^ I Jiow come to the consideration of the last-men- 
tioned incitement to attention or learning — a feel- 
ing of curiosity. This, as I said before, differs 
from the two preceding, insomuch as it pays no 
regard either to the good or evil connected, directly 
or indirectly, with the knowledge to be gained. 

The word curiosity is derived from the Latin verb 
curare, to cure, take care of, or attend to, as we do 
to the sick ; and is therefore, in its original signifi- 
cation, equivalent to the present meaning of the 
word attention. Like that term, however, its ori- 
ginal signification has been corrupted, and it is 
now made to express the feeling which inditces 
the attention — ^viz., the desire to know something 
connected with a certain subject. Curiosity, we 
perceive, then, is simply the cause of attention. 
Let us, however, endeavour to ascertain what is 

to acquire tliat which is at war with the very first principles 
of their natures. Nor can we, on the other tiana, expect 
tliat these demoralising incitements will be abandoned, until 
the present plan of education be entirely reversed, and the 
teacher seek to instruct the child in such thinxs only as it can 
comprehend— beginning with the tuition of experimental, 
and consequently nraevuxU philosophy, where we now end^ 
and ending with tnose more abstract studies, orthography, 
grammar, and composition, where we now begin. 



the cause of curiosity — ^let us try to discover what 
other feeling invariably precedes that of curi- 
osity in the mind. It is, then, in the first i^lace, 
almost self-evident that we never desire to know 
anything concerning a subject with which we are 
thoroughly acquainted : this, indeed, would be 
seeking to know that which we know already ; and 
so existing in a state of desire and sati^action 
concerning the same subject at one and the same 
time — ^which is impossible. ItfoUows, therefore, that 
in order to have a feeling of curiosity respecting 
any subject, we must first be ignorant of that sub- 
ject. Now, if we are ignorant of a certain thing or 
event — ^if we know nothing concerning it, it is clear 
that its appearance or occurrence must be novel or 
unexpected to us ; and that which is novel or unex- 
pected, cannot fail of exciting our surprise when 
first made known to us ; and this surprise will na- 
turally give rise to our wonder, or a feeling of per- 
plexity in us r^pecting the nature or origin of the 
object which surprised us; and this wonder or 
feeling of perplexity to our curiosity, or a lively 
desire on our parts to know somethuig concerning 
that object. The feeling of curiosity, then, it ap- 
pears, is induced by that of wonder; wonder by 
that of surprise ; and surprise by the appearance or 
occurrence of some novel or unexpected thing 
or event. Or, to follow the process in the mind 
more minutely, something entirely new is pre- 
sented to us — something of whose existence we 
have never heard, nor could have conceived; or 
some extraordinary event occurs to us — some event 
which we did not expect, and which, in the 
common course of things, we could not have 
expected to have happened ; and we are instantly 
surprised, either at the appearance of a thing so 
totally different to all we have known, heard, or 
conceived, or else at the occurrence of an event so 
perfectly contrary to all our exi)erience and expecta- 
tations. We then grow perplexed at the extraor- 
dinary character of the thing or event. It is either 
so utterly unlike all we have seen, or so diametri- 
cally opposite to what we should have anticipated, 
we can refer the thing to no class — the event to no 
cause ; tve wonder what the one can be — how the 
other could have happened : and this wonder, per- 
plexity, or state of mental uneasiness, naturally 
gives rise to a desire in us to know something con- 
cerning the objects of our surprise. Accordingly, we 
feel a curiosity respecting the nature of the first, 
the origin of the second ; and we are consequently 
anxious to attend to the different qualities of the 
one, or the various circumstances of the other, so 
as to discover what other known qualities or cir- 
cumstances they agree with, and thereby to ascer- 
tain the gentu or cause to which they are refer- 
able. 

This I believe is a faithful account of the states 
of mind attendant on curiosity; and I think we 
may, therefore, safely conclude that novelty of 
nature or effect is the cause of surprise — surprise 
the cause of wonder — wonder the cause of curi- 
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vivid, little regard might have been paid to tkem^\ 
and the evil, therefore, might have been suffered b^ \ 
fore the alarm was felt. Agaiust this daiiger the 
benevolent Contriver of the mind has providentially 
guarded us. We cannot feel surprise wUhoui feeU 
ing more than ordinary interest in the (Ejects whkh 
have excited this emotion, and a consequent ten- 
dency to pause till their properties have beoome 
in some degree known to us. Our astoniahnient 
may thus be considered as a voice from thai Al- 
mighty Goodness which constantly protects U8— 
that, in circumstances in which inattention would 
be perilous, whispers, or almost cries out to ua, 
"Beware!" 

Now take away from these emotions this tendency 
to make us pause over new objects till their proper^ 
ties have become in some degree known to us ; or, 
what is thfi same thing, deprive our feelings qfeur^ 
prise and wonder qf their educational tendency, 
and they are utterly useless to us. We cannot 
conceive them given to us for any other purpose than 
to interest us in the nature of things, because there 
is no other object to which they are applicable, I 

CONCLUDE, THEREFORE, THAT THE EMOTIONS OF 
SURPRISE AND WONDER ARE GIVEN TO MaN BY 



cause or nature of that which has surprised us ; while curi- 
osity is merely that desire for information which is a natunU 
consequence of our perplexity or uneasiness concerning the 
extraordinary cliaracter of the object of our surprise. We 
are surprised at the appearance of a certain thing, or the oe- 
currence of a certain event. We are so surprised, because 
the thing or event is directly opposed to our previous concep- 
tions or expectations. It is this sudden opposition or check 
to the current of our ideas which gives nse to tliat slight 
electric shoclc, as it were, or lively and instant emotion, 
wliich constitutes the feeling of surprise. If the tiling or 
event which induced this feeling do not then suggest to us 
some other thing or event which agrees with it u appear- 
ance, or invariablv precedes it in occurrence, our surprise 
immediately subsides into that state of perplexity, or mental 
uneasiness, as to the nature or cause of its object, which con- 
stitutes the feeling of wonder. ' ' If," says Dr. Adam Smith, 
" we can recollect many objects which exactly agree with the 
new one in appearance, and which present themselves to the 
imagination** (or, more correctly speaking, are suggested to 
us) , * ' naturally, and as it were of their own accord, our won- 
der is entirely at an end" (or, rather, we do not wonder at all). 
*'If we can recollect none'* {i. e., if none are suggested to us), 
** and we are consequently quite at a loss" (concerning its na- 
ture or origin ) , " our wonder is at the greatest possible height.** 
It is the non-Buggestiun of any thing or event which agrees with 
the o^ect of our surprise in appearance, ur which invariably 
precedes it in occurrence, and our consequent inability to 
refer it to any gemu or cause, which occasions that feeling of 
perplexity, or mental uneasiness, which constitutes the state 
of mind called wonder. And it is this perplexity, or mental 
unesBiness, which gives rise to that desire for information, and 
anxious enquiry concerning the circumstance that surprised 
us, which are the essential attributes of a feeling of curiosity. 
Thus, to take an instance which is familiar to the mind of 
every one. What was it but the unparalleled atrocity— the 
inconceivable inhumanity of that mui'der which has cast so 
foul a stain upon the annals of 1837— what but the direct op- 
position in which it stood to all we had previously known, or 
could have imagined of man in a civilisoa state, that on its dis- 
covery startled the entire nation as one being, with a feeling 
of surprise to be equalled only by the horror and indignation 
that accompanied it ? To what mind could any cause be sug- 
gested sufficient to account fur so monstrous an act ? and per- 
ceiving no adequate cause, who could help wondering and feel- 
ing perplexed as to the motive which cuuld have induced a being 
possessing the same nature as ourselves, to become the per- 
petrator of a crime which we sickened even to contemplate ? 
Excited then by this wonder, or perplexity, was is not natural 
that the whole country should nave yearned, as it did, with 
curiosity, and displayea an overweening desire to become ac- 
quainted with the most minute circumstance that could throw 
tlie faintest light upon so dark and dreadful a mystery ?» 
even thoueh the gratification of this desire involved an atten- 
tion to all that was most loathsome and repulfi?* to our [ 
nature. 



osity* — curiosity the cause of attention — and atten- 
tion the cause of intelligence. Here then is, as it 
were, the pillar of wisdom : surprise and wonder 
constitute the base — curiosity and attention the 
column — and intelligence the capital. " In won- 
der," says Coleridge, "all philosophy began — in 
wonder it ends — and admiration iills up the inter- 
space. The first wonder was the offspring of igno- 
rance — the last is the parent of adoration.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OP THC USRS OF THE PBBLIN08 OF 8URPRISB, AND WOMDKB, 
AND THBIR IMPORTANCE AS PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

The importance of our susceptibility of the emo- 
tions of surprise and wonder at things novel or un- 
expected, as a part of oui' mental constitution, it 
has been truly said, is very obvious. "// is in novel 
circumstances that it is most necessary for us to be 
upon our guard; because from their very novelty 
we cannot be aware of the effects that attend them ; 
and we require, therefore, more than usual cau' 
tion where foresight is impossible. But, if novel 
circumstances had not produced feelings peculiarly 

* The emotion of surprise is not ctlways fcUoioed by that of 
wonder. If a person, oi whose presence we have received no 
previous intimation, slap us suddenly upon the back, we are 
instantly surprised, but do not wonder at the circumstance ; 
for the cause of our surprise is here immediately apparent to 
us, and wonder is simply that state of amoeement, or feeling 
of perplexity, which ensues when the cause or nature of the 
circumstance which induced our surprise is not itnmediaUly 
apparent to us : so that it is evident that, in the above in- 
stance, no such feeling could occupv the mind. If, however, 
a friend, whom we imagined to be m another quarter of the 
globe, were suddenly to make his appearance before us, we 
should not only be surprised, but, perceiving no reason for 
his return, the surprise would immediately be succeeded in 
our minds by a feeling of wonder, or perplexity, as to the 
cause of that return. Nor does the emotion of wonder appear 
at first sight to be invariably preceded by that of surprise. I 
wonder, but am not surprised, at the budding and blossom- 
ing of a flower ; for this is neither a novel nor unexpected 
event to me ; and surprise is simply that vivid feeling which 
arises in the mind on the occurrence of an event, which is 
contrary to our experience or expectations : hence, it appears 
that, though we may be seized with a feeling of wonder at 
wliat is ordinary and familiar, still this feeling cannot in such 
a case be preceded by tliat of surprise. We wonder at that 
for which we cannot account — ^we are surprised at that which 
we did not anticipate. And yet it will be found, upon reflec- 
tion, that our wonder, even at the most ordinary and familiar 
circumstances, is not altogether unconnected with surprise; 
for if ordinary events be wonderful to us because we cannot 
divine thehr causes, or, in other words, because we cannot 
discover the circumstances of which they are a necessarv 
consequence, then it is clear that, being unacquainted with 
those circumstances which would naturally lead us to arUi- 
cipate such events, we cannot be otherwise than surprised at 
their occurrence. Thus, to take one of the most ordinary 
examples, the falling of a stone to the earth is not only won- 
derful, but it is, if we consider it, notwithstanding its 
ordinariness, no less surprising an event ; and that solely be- 
cause we are ignorant ot the cause from which it necessarily 
proceeds. To say that it is gravitation, is merely to say that 
the stone gravitates, i. e., that it does fall to the earth. But 
what is the cause of this gravitation ? It is the difiiculty of 
solving this question that makes the event wonderful ; and 
the conseouont impossibility of anticipating its occurrence, 
a priori, that makes even the most ordinary circumstance, 
if we will but reflect upon it, as surprising as the most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in natm-e. The surprise, however, in 
this and similar cases, is less sudden, and consequently less 
striking ttian in those where, from the immediate opposition 
of its object to our previous conceptions, it naturally becomes 
more vivid, and, therefore, more perceptible to us. The 
connection uf the feelings of surprise and wonder with that 
of curiosity is far more simple and obvious. Wonder, as I 
before explained, is the ftieling of perplexity or mental un- 
easiness, which results from our inability to discover the 
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Oat>, HOLILV FOR THI FUttPOSI OV EDUCATING 

HIM; and, eontequenl/!/, that in a righl tgslcn of 
leaiAing, Iheti (in) feelinga should Ire Jirsl eidled 
in the pupiJ, lu the mott ROIUTai — Iht mail ready — 
and Iht mott pmeerfui of all incitentals lo learn- 
ing. 

Sukfuiss, wonder, and lano'jou !— tbese nre 
die three iducationiII. emotions inbereiit in nil 
men; fof, with that lavish benevolenca wbieh is 
BO coDBpioUous in the oonatmction of tho miail. we 
are endowed. Dot onlj' with feElinKS of Buri'i'iK' ■■"! 
wonder, so aa lo arrest our attcntioa lunurdE! what 
is nev, but also withthefeelineof tan^ioror wcori- 
nan, so as to give m an aversiou to the riiiicDled 
perception of what is old and familiar to ua. 
Noai thete ftalingt have bttn lO btautifiilly and be- 
nmolently adapted to nor intellecltiaC neeraaitiea, 
that they are not onlj/ the moit eaig of excitement, 
but the noil vivid ahen excited jn those miruia 
tnhere there u tht greatest deficieneg, and, cnnte- 
gtimUg, the greatesl need nf lenoteledge. Svrjiriie 
and wonder at what is novel or unexpected, dtb 
emotions which every one moat have remarked to 
be peculiar lo iffnorance t for where the cxperienw 
is lees, it is evident that there must neceH>arily be 
({reater novelty among the varioua apiiearancea of 
things : while languor or aiearinen at the rei>eBted 
perception of what ia old and familiar, or the un- 
oasineBS which ariaea from lon|{ and conEtrained 
attention to the same ohjecl, w« all must have ob- 
served to bs a feehnj; which IB parHealarl;/ ejxile- 
abie in chU^uiod — at whicb period, as I before ex- 
plained, there ia naturally, from the tempcranieat 
peculiar lo that age, a greater difficulty uf fixing 
the attention, coupled with greater ignorance — and, 
consequently, a greater moestily for more uaried 
and general ohservation — than at any other time qf 

aft. 

The meana uf exciting these feelings of surprific 
and wonder in ao uneducated mind aro exceed- 
bgly simple. We have only lo lead the pupil to 
exjiect a particular result — a result conformable 
with his limited experience — and then lo disap- 
point Ilia expectations by showing him some other 
result which is at variance with that experience, 
not only to produce in him a feeling of asloniau- 
roent, but also to set liim speculating in his own 
rude manner, aa to the cause of the result which 
astonished him. " For it is when we have antici- 
pated any event with confidence, and our anticipa- 
tion haa been disappointed by aome unoxpecled 
drcumataneo, that the astoniahment rims in our 
minds with more or less vividness of feeling, ae- 
oording to the strength of the belief which the ex- 
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which are read with such delight in childhood— 
and remembered with much of Ihair original cliarm 
in sober manhood — and not altogether forgotten 
nor disregarded even in grave and oblivioua old 
age, and which are ainost all appeals lo our love 
of the morveliouE, nuiy be cited as apt iilustrationa ; 
not only of the grstilicatioa afforded to the pupil, 
and the additional impreasivenesa given to any sub- 
ject when it is mode to excite our astuuiahmcnt, 
but also of the peculiar approprialeness of this 
mode of instruction with ehildrtn,' — among whom, 
as I have before explauicd, the natural lute of the 
suriiriaiug is more fully developed tluui at any 
other period of life. 
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il 11 hud been a unBll welglil. 'l atlrlbulcdtbii it Hnt to a 
degree nlmrTDElli Ihal gidlsd my terror as leaai pwxiu- 
*7- ■ Thtnalurally led lUm lo think ferthor of llie nuiller, 

woe w deligbted, tliai he'Hf towork canMnuti^T^Vm <S 
all demiptlgiii : aod, by applylna welfbti to tbsin. In dl[- 
Ivttnl wave, uliiiiialab dUcovarsd llw whota of Ilia lawi 
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machlnH," he (•« OB to •>]>, "ImafinlnilttheflDttieaUie 
of tlie khHl Uiat wsfl ever writtaa; but hhumI my w*<*«ri''" 
afterwardi. uikib ifaowtnc tl to a ganttaBiaa wlw told ma 
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WHAT TO TEACH, 



taught that which the master desires to teach. 
This is, assuredly, a very important point to 
I know ; for, without this, education can be only a 
system of most barbarous tyranny on the part of 
the tutor, and of bitter suffering to the pupil — de- 
prived of this stimulus, it can but render that with 
which the benevolent Creator has connected so 
much happiness in the mind, and to which, for the 
mere pleasure derivable from it, those whom we 
call philosophers willingly devote their whole 
lives— the acquisition of knowledge — an object 
of aversion and disgust to the student. The 
means of preventing this — of producing in the 
pupil a desire to learn that which we desire to teach, 
is, therefore, a very important point to ascertain. 
To excite the curiosity, however, is only one part 
of teaching — ^to gratify it is another — and these 
two, it is evident, make up the whole art of educa- 
tion. Having, therefore, settled the means of ef- 
fecting the former, I now proceed to point out the 
mode of attaining the latter object. 

The gratification of curiosity means, simply, the 
acquisition of certain knowledge which we were de- 
sirous of obtaining. The subject for our conside- 
ration at present, is, therefore, the mode in which 
the pupil should be made to acquire that knowledge 
which we have given him a desire to obtain. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

j now TH8 PROCS8S Or AOQIIIRiyO KNOWLKOOB UAY BB RElfo 
I DKRBD AQBBKABLK OR DI8AORKEADLB TO THE STUDENT. 

Thb process of acquiring knowledge may be agree- 
able or disagreeable, according to the time required 

anal to two lidet of the other, each to each— and if they have 
10 the angle* contained by those sides equal to each other- 
then they shall likewise have their bases or third sides 
equal— «nd their other angles shall be equal, each to each— ^ 
and the two triangles shafi be equal in every respect. This, 
according to the present mode of teaching, can be a work 
only of extreme drudgery ; for there being no reason for 
the child to expect the contrary, it is no more extraordinary 
to him that the bases of the two triangles, in such a case, 
ihould be equal, than that they should be unequal ; and he 
hat, thar^nre, no eurioHty concerning the tuttfectt and, conte- 
qumajft no desire to attend to U. To make the circumstance 
appear extraordinary to him, and so give rise to a desire 
in his mind to become acquainted witli it, we must make 
it appear in some manner to contradict his experience, 
and thereby to disappoint his expectations. The ques- 
tion with the tutor then becomes, now is this to be done? 
The following is the simplest mode I can at present per- 
ceive :— 

Farmer Jenkins had a triangular field, the hedges of 
which he had engaged John Brown to repair. Brown had 
finiBhed.and been iniid for repairing two of the hedges, and 
on the occasion to which the story refers, had brought in 
his bill for mending the third. Farmer Jenkins cast his eye 
over the document, and then asked Brown whether ne 
did not repair also the hedges of the adjoining triangular 
field, belonging to Farmer Giles. To this the labourer 
responded in the affirmative. *' And the hedges at the sides 
of my field, if I recollect rightly," continued the farmer, 
** you said were each exactly of the same length as each of 
the two hedges at the side of my neighbour Giles' field." 
" They are, tir" replied Brown. '< And there is a weather- 
eock, you remember," proceeded Farmer Jenkins, ** at the 
point where our two fields loin one another, which ihows 
that the hedges at the two sides of my field are Just as wide 
apart as those at the two sides of Fanner Giles' field.'' 
'^Preciiiely so," answered John Brown. **You repaired, 
too, I believe, the hedge at the bottom of my neighbour's 
field, did you not ?" inquired the farmer. ** I did, rir," was 
the reply. *• What was the length of that ?" asked Farmer 
I Jenkins. ** 300 feet exactly, sir," returned John Brown. 



for the acquisition of it — that is to say, aooordiii(|^ 
as the knowledge we desire is immediate or nf- 
mote. All desires, as I said before, are states flf 
mental uneasiness, which gradually increase in in- | 
tensity or pain, according as the gratification of j 
them is protracted. The protraction of the grati- 
fication of curiosity, or what is the same thing, the 
withholding certain knowledge from us whidi we 
are desirous of obtaining, gives rise to the state of 
mind called stupense ; and of the pain attendant on 
this state, every one must be well aware. '' Hope 
deferred,*' says the scriptural proverb, " maketh 
the heart sick." 

The process of acquiring knowledge may also be 
agreeable or disagreeable to us, according as the 
intermediate circumstances appear to us to be, or 
to be not, connected with the object of our curiosity. 
It is the apparent want of this connexion between 
the subject and matter of certain works, which 
renders the study of those works so diffimlt and 
tedious ; and it is the seeming discrepancy of othem 
in this respect that makes them appear content 
tible, if not disgusting to us. These efiects, how- 
ever, are but the necessary consequences of the 
preceding law — for since the protraction of the 
gratification of any of our desires always tends to 
increase the natural uneasiness of those states of 
mind, it follows, that any circumstance which 
seems to interfere with, or promote their gratifica- 
tion, must necessarily be a source of annoyanoe oir 
delight. 

It appears, therefore, that in order to render the 
process of acquiring knowledge agreeable to the 
pupil, we should not only excite his curiosity, bnt 

" And you say here, I see, that the hedge at the bottom of 
my field is 310 feet," said the farmer, referring to the bill ; 
*Ms that right?" <]t is. sir," responded John Browa. 
**I)id you measure it?*' inquired the farmer. ** Yes, sir, 
twice over," the labourer replied. ** And you arecertaia 
that the hedge at the bottom of my field is ten feet longer 
than that at the bottom of my neighbour Giles's tield. '* Quite 
certain, sir,'' was John Brown's answer. *' Mow, air," said 
Farmer Jenkins, with warmth, ** you are telling me a false- 
hood." Brown protested he spoke nothing but the truth. 
The farmer, however, assured him he was not to be deceived. 
He told him that either he had not measured it at all, or 
else he was endeavouring to cheat him, and had put down a 
length which he knew to be more than vras really the UitL 
" IJave you measured it then ?" inquired John Brown. 
Farmer Jenkins confessed he had not. ** Uow then can yon 
teU the length of it, I should like to know?" said John 
Brown. ** Very well, notwithstanding," returned the farmer. 
" What, tell the length of a thing without measuring of it ! 
Well ! that is likely !" exclaimed Brown, with a aareaatic 
smile. *' Likely or unlikely." replied the farmer, " it ia 
no more than the fact." * ' The fact !" echoed John Brown ; 
" why every fool knows that it la impossible to tell the 
length of a thing without measuring of it." *' Every fool 
may believe ao," replied Farmer Jenkins ; ** but every wiae 
man knowa that it ia no auch thing, and that when two aides 
of one triangle are equal to two aioea of another, and the two 
ddea of the one are Juat aa wide apart aa the two aides of the 
other, then that the third aide ot the one ahall be equal to 
the thhrd aide of the other." <* WeU, I ahould like to aee 
how you make that out, any how," aaid John Brown. ** You 
ahall. air," returned the farmer ; " and let it be a lesson to 
you for the future, that it ia far more impoaaible to proaper 
by lying, than it ia to tell the length of a thing without mea- 
auring it." 

Having now excited the aurpriae and wonder, and eonae- 
quently the curiority of the pupil, and to created in Me mittd 
adetiretoaUendioOuUwkkkwedttireto teocfc, wehave only 
to take him regularly through the reaaonJny upon which the 
demonatration of the proposition dependa, m order to confer 
upon him that Uvd^dttigktwkkk imtarieibtii accompemkt Ike 
dtttcotferjf <fa nmo and unexpected (mM. 
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llmt liavine escilet! it, respectrai; a cc?rtain sub 
}ert, either we should procMil (0 gratifj it (lirccti; 
bjniakinuliini immeJialely m-'quainteil with tlia 
TObJeoti or(.if that be not possible) we should do hi 

One jTtat dlfficulti »llond»nl upon 
■riHi from lbs Indlmlnrtneu'rilili^li nnx 

0*ui.t 

tiMwnn 




ealMn, lUid efai aibjeiiti of tiio ■ i '<'<^ 

fci>llirimptoSlBlBfa|iinlito"^lL,':V:.i'. ■■■ ',_,, !■ v.-i a 
Ttn uijHa foniMd ^tN Md vid btua Ifnoa Wuld ba Bvvjr aruEiy 
dtWutBUiibti Irom tbit fOrmedbTOialilutuiil vcUdw lino, 
ud Ifia iFMn M* u eltorii dlRenDt tnaa Ibn tiluk. Thji 
mtHD. f*mMd,hwb«D>daDt«d witli grnl lornnby 

LM iMBdl floa othB tnitanu ot the hBcuj of tlia InlliiKi 
ofmrprlaiuidiVGDHlariupTitiolplHofliiBtraDtlaiiinEDnnBi' 
lim vitli ■ nhjKt iD utunl nbhowpliT. Bappao tbit -we 
_u_i. 1 — ohliai>cqai£lt*lwrUiai»prtinl!iloofw)Di- 
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farinutsga nutcli ba atUelieil, tba 
vlra Intmlueail iriih H into ■ jar ai 



bDwavcTr tf wa bring tba 
tima, u4 H came tham tv vidta hla EurnrlH and *iTidpr. 
ud acmiaqiiaBlljr bit onrloil^i tbat tolnuructn child gpon 
Ihii at iuky Dtbar uT^lact li neither bo very dilllfijlt nor 
as <nrj dliacnabla ■ iaik. Wa tboulcl. tlii»n. hi Iha flril 
pUqb, mdoa tba papU of whsl ha hm rapuledly obHrved" 
Ibatft l^eca dT Inm-vira plicad la the Gn crowi nadiiall'i 

Md iriA Ih> hiU t anil hi-lsl dDM thi>. ReihDUlS prCKVed 

-^-^ — — jT"EMciiIledo«jgon. the 

■p bitaB ea, wbleh fa KbBBrBinBCaphhieitiil:r arbetn^baated 

quuHr of null lumlaoiu paxtiolH wllb tta noN beaDlItul 
annlUIWDaL Than, taklbg the BBma pleca of win, And ap- 
pljliil to tba ana of II a irmnaT allp of ■ maleh, we iheuld 

Ban toibimMBilhat. IflhsmalDhbilljihlcdaDdllia win 
mduead nub H u Iwrore Into aoolliar Jar. aln appsrently 

■Ir or jpia. powgaedl however, of very dKrerani propertlet, 
aodGJuledcarlHiiloactd, that not only tha wire will n^th«- 

malcbj iniltmd of coitllnnfajr to bnni u It did in Ifae open 
■It, wOl be InilanUj eitlniuUlied. And, bavliiK ibown the 
paMaUon). ud w eidlcd tab WTpriH, we Bhall dnd that he 

two jan DODlaiilf ahd how It la that tber prodnco effecTe 
ivblch an Dot imlT no dLametrioall; oppoHd, but jUao ko 
dlmeUf eoBttuj to thoH irUiA mcut in the open air. 
WtaanmHin, faaTlni ratted Uili derire, wa ihuolll proceed to 
JrnmiT n bj bnmlni: In a Jer of atmoqitierle a)r, whlfli we 
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etaUdaln»wladBaitfwluill>,perlinpi,u Important a li» 
any In clwiDlitrj>^-tbat tlia ftansiu of rombiullon. or bur 
Ing, iHlbdpIJF tna rapid camblnation nf the framTuntihle wl 
tbi otJRvn vf the atmaiqiliere, attended with a iiudden u 



inciireclly, Tij instructing him only in tlioae i 
ten which arc iilosely eDunectcii with it, 
making hint perceivo and feel the clo^cne^ of £uch 
connexion, tiow tho acquisition of knowledge by 
tliCEB meaua cannot be othcrwieo tlmn a sourc 
intense delight to the sttident for two verf aimple 
reasons; first, because it gratifies, or taudi 
gratify a desire on his iisrt, and this, froui tlie very 
construction of tho rceSiags within ns, must nc 
Boril J be productive of pleaaure ; and, secendiy, be- 
cause all knowledge ia the result of inlaHigence, 
and intolligencs the act of perceiiing the agrce- 
Rienls of tilings, nhile beauty is the feeling of virid 
delight consequent oa the iliecovery of thoae nf^rGC" 
mentfl : it follows, therefore, that Ihg acqaiailiou of 
knoieledgg rasit Rsceisarii^ be beaulifal, awl a 
laarce o/iatetue del'ighl to Ihe nryairer. Tills i^ a 

dear and indisputable, tliat I do not hesitate tu lay 
itdown as an intTiriahle axiom m education, 



CHAPTER xxvnr. 



"EvBRV being," it has been truly said by tbe anther 
of the admirable treatise on the objects, advanlago*, 
and pleasures of science, "etery being ia by Na- 
ture endowed with t)ie power of gaiuine kooivledgi', 
and tbe taste for it— that is, the capacity to be 
pleased with it — fonuB equally a part of the natural 
constitution of his mind. It ia bis own fanlt, d 
the fault qf hit eduealion, if he derive no graliiicH 
lion from it. 

'* That every being is capable of being delighted 
with extending his infunnalion on matters of a 
once, will be evidunt from a few phiin conaidi 
ations. ReQect," continues tbo author of tl 
beautiful httic worti, " how many parts of the read- 
ing, even of persona ignorant of all sciences, i 
to matters wholly unconnected with ajiy interc; 
advantage to be darived from the knowledge ac- 
quired. Every oue is amnsed with reading a story; 
H nunoncc may divert some, and a fairy tale may 
entcrttun othets ; but no benefit beyoud the anmse- 
meiit is derived from this source ; the imagioa 
ia gratifisd, and ae mllinglg tpead a good lii-al qf 
time and mm* Hllle uum^ in this ffrai{fiealiim, 
ralher than in reiling of ter fatigue, or in any other 
bodilg tRdtdgence. If it be a pleasure," proceeds 
the writer, " to gratify cnrioaty — to know what wn 
were ignorant of — to have our fceUrigi of vjonder 
culled forth, hw pure a delight of thie ver}/ kind 
dori natural science hoi J out l»ils eliidenli ! Recol- 
lect, some of the cjffaorrfinnr!) discrivfrieB of n 
ehsnical pliilueaphy. Ilnw ieoi)ifci/ri/are tho la 
that rugulute tlic motions of fluids t Is there ai 
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thing in all the idle books of tales and horrors more 
truly astonishing than the fact, that a few pounds 
of water may, by simple pressure, without any ma- 
chinery, by merely being placed in a particular way, 
produce an irresistible force ? What can be more 
strange than that an ounce weight should balance 
hundreds of pounds by the intervention of a few 
thin bars of iron? Observe the extraordinary 
truths which optical science discloses. Can any- 
thing surprise us more than to find that the colour 
of white is a mixture of all others — ^that red, and 
blue, and green, and all the rest, merely by being 
blended in certain proportions, form what we had 
fancied rather to be no colour at all, than all 
colours together? Nor is chemistry behind in its 
wonders. That water should be chiefly composed 
of an inflammable substance — that acids should be 
for the most part formed of different kinds of air — 
and that one of those acids, which can dissolve al- 
most any of the metals, should consist of the self- 
same ingredients with the common air we breathe — 
that salts should be of a metallic nature, and com- 
posed chiefly of metals, fluid like quicksilver, but 
lighter than water, and which, without any heating, 
t^e fire on being exposed to the air, and by burn- 
ing from the substance so abounding in saltpetre, 
and in the ashes of burnt wood — these, surely, are 
things to excite the wonder of any observant mind— 
nay, of a mind but little accustomed to observe. 
And yet these are trifling compared with the prodi- 
gies which astronomy opens to our view — the enor- 
mous masses of heavenly bodies — ^their immense 
distances — ^their countless numbers — and their mo- 
tions, whose swiftness mocks the uttermost efforts 
of the imagination ! 

** Akin to this pleasure of new and extraordinary 
truths," adds the author, " is the gratification of tra- 
cing resemblances and relatioThs between things which, 
to common apprehension, appear widely different. 
To discover such unexpected resemblances is, in- 
deed, the object of all philosophy. It is surely a 
satisfaction to know, what is an undeniable fact, 
that the very same thing which makes the fire 
burn, makes metals rust — ^forms acids — ^and enables 
plants and animals to breathe; that these opera- 
tions, so unlike to common eyes, when examined 
by the light of science, are the same— the rusting 
of metals— the formation of acids— the burning of 
inflammable bodies— the breathing of animals — and 
the growth of plants by night. Nothing can be 
less like than the working of a vast steam-engine 
on the old construction, and the crawling of a 
little fly upon the window ; yet we find that these 
two operations are performed by the same means ; 
namely, by the weight of the atmosphere — ^and that 
a sea-horse climbs the ice-hills by nO other power. 
Can anything be more strange to contemplate? 
Is there in all th^ fairy tales that were ever fan- 
cied, anything more calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion, arid to occupy and gratify the mind, than the 
WONDROUS structure of the heavens 9 Is it not in 
the highest degree interesting to find that the power 



which keeps the earth in its shape and in its path, 
wheeling upon its axis and round the sun, extends 
over all the other worlds that compose the universe 
— that this same power keeps the moon in her path 
round our earth, and our earth in its path round 
the sun, and each planet also in its path — tha^ the 
same power causes tides upon our globe, an,d the 
peculiar form of the globe itself—and that, ^fter all, 
it is the same power which makes a stone fall to the 
ground ? To learn these things, and to r^ct upon 
them, occupies the f acuities^ fills the mind, and pro- 
duces CERTAIN, as well as pure, gratification." 

And, moreover, this is a gratification which ex- 
tends alike to the contemplation of every other 
science, as well as to the study of the principles 
of every art. The discovery of those new and 
extraordinary truths or relations, which it is -the 
peculiar province of science to unfold, cannot but 
be pleasing to the discoverer, because it excites 
his surprise, showing things which appear to be in- 
timately connected to be diametrically opposed; 
while the apprehension of the new and unexpected 
resemblances which they reveal among things 
which seem to be widely different, cannot but be 
beautiful, because it is the perception of a novel 
agreement on which the feeling of beauty depends. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

or TRX XNTKLLXCnVX AND RSCOLZJCCnVB MODES OF 

TKACHINO. 

Now the discovery of these agreements and dif- 
ferences appeals to the intelligence, for this is 
all that is meant by the term ; and truth, beauty, 
and intellect, as I before explained, are its natural 
and certain rewards. The exposition of the agree- 
ments and differences of things to the pupil, ap- 
pealing as it does to the intellect, may therefore 
be termed the intellective mode of teaching — in 
contradistinction to that other mode which instils 
a knowledge of particular successions of words ex- 
pressive of certain facts, and which, appealing as 
it does only to the recollection, may therefore be 
termed the recoUective mode of teaching. The 
latter process, which is the one in general use 
among our schools of the present day, cannot but 
be a source of extreme pain and disgust to the pupU. 
There is nothing so repulsive to the mind as any 
connexion which is arbitrary. When a number of 
words are associated without any regard to their 
sense, it constitutes what is commonly called gib- 
berish ; and of the unpleasant effect of being com- 
pelled to listen to, much less to learn, a quantity of 
this, every one must be well aware. The effect 
b the same when the sense is not rendered 
apparent to us ; for that which we do not under- 
stand, must, it is evident, still be gibberish to our 
minds. If, therefore, the student be not made to 
comprehend the meaning of the series of words 
required to I>e learnt, it is clear that it cannot but 
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be an act of the most barbarous cruelty, to force a 
Tooth or child, who has not the same power of 
attention as ourselves, but is, on the contrary, all 
lifis, activity, and excitement, to do that which 
would be difficult and painful even for us to do. I 
will not say that this system is pursued in all our 
schools of the present day, but that it prevails in 
the majority, and has rendered the use qf the birch 
a matter qf neoeuity among them — (for torong 
breeds wrong) — it needs not me to tell you. If, 
however, on the other hand, the pupil be made to 
comprehend the meaning of the series of words 
required to be leamt, there can be then no reason 
for compelling him to become acquainted with the 
arrangement of that series; for it is surely the 
meaning, and the meaning only, that we wish to 
impress upon his mind — not the mere order of the 
terms in which it is conveyed ; and this may be done 
as well, nay, better, without any particular form of 
expression than with it. We remember facts with 
greater facility than we remember the verbal ex- 
pression of those facts, for the very simple reason, 
because we have less to remember. If the pupil 
be impressed with a sense of the truth to be incul- 
cated, it is clear that to add t6 this a knowledge of 
a particular mode of expressing that truth, can be 
only to clog and impede the memory ; while, if the 
pupil be not so impressed with a sense of the truth 
to be inculcated, then it is equally clear that to 
make him acquire a knowledge of tfie mere order qf 
succession among so many senseless aud unconnected 
words (for such, in that case, they can but appear 
to him), must be as useless and idle as it is bar- 
barous and cruel. 

But the pain inflicted on the pupil by this 
manner of teaching, not only in the acquisition 
of the task itself, but also in dread of that dis- 
gusting instrument of torture, which is the na- 
tural and necessary consequence of the system, 
and the wrong, therefore, done to the student by 
making that irksome and repulsive to him, which 
the benevolent Contriver of the mind has rendered 
naturally pleasant and attractive to all, is not the 
sole, nor yet — great as it Lb — the greatest evil result- 
ing from this mode of instruction. // induces a 
habit of thottght which is directly opposed to that qf 
intelligence, and thus it weakens, if not destroys^ 
the intellect— oT,Ba I said in the first chapter of this 
treatise, the present system of education, instead 
of tending to educe the powers of the young mind, 
serves only to impede and cripple their natural 
vigour and development. 

In order that the reader may understand this 
fact, it is necessary that he should comprehend the 
different forms of mind, as well as the peculiar 
circumstances on which those forms depend. These 
I now proceed to explain* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

or TBS DirrSRSST VORMS of HINO and THB CIKC17M8TANCB8 
ON WHICH THEY DEPEND. 

Bt a form of mind, I mean the degree of intelli- 
gence displayed in the operations of that mind. 
There are three different forms of mind, or de- 
grees of intelligence, appertaining to different men. 
There is the ordinary or repititive form, in whose 
operations the lowest degree of intelligence is dis- 
played. There is the mediocre or adaptive form, 
in whose operations a greater degree of intelligence 
is displayed; and there is the extraordinary or 
inventive form, in whose operations the greatest 
degree of intelligence is displayed. The first, or 
repetitive mind, is the characteristic of the man of 
memory / the second, or adaptive mind, of the man 
of talent f and the third, or inventive mind, of the 
man of genius. 

That there are various forms of temperament, 
and various grades of attentiveness among man- 
kind, it will be remembered I proved in the six- 
teenth chapter of this treatise ; and I showed at the 
same time that these must necessarily give rise to 
different degrees of intelligence, and consequently 
to different forms of mind in different men. That 
the^^mu^, the adept, and the /oo/, have then each a 
particular bodily constitution, to which their pecu- 
liar mental powers are originally r^erable, cannot, I 
think, but be evident to all; and that genius^ 
talent, and folly are in themselves — ^that is without 
reference to the peculiar bodily constitution, which 
is their primary cause — only so many different 
modes of conception, or particular luUfits qf thought 
induced by particular circumstances, I hope to be 
able to nuike equally evident; and, consequently, 
to show that the system of education at present 
pursued in our schools can but tend to breed folly-^ 
instead qf induciim, <u a proper system should in- 
duce,talent — andfostering,as it should foster, genius. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

OP THE DirrSRENT BABIT8 OP THOUGHT AFPXBTAIKWe TO 

DIFFERENT MINDS. 

By a habit of thought, I mean the general tendency 
of the ideas to follow each other in the mind by 
some prevailing relation. Our ideas succeed one 
another by certain affinities or relations. Each 
thought is found to suggest or give rise to that 
which immediately succeeds it, by certain r^^ular 
laws, which are consequently termed the laws of 
suggestion. 

The laws of suggestion are three — association, 
resemblance, and contrast. One thought suggests 
or gives rise to another, according as the subjects 
of those thoughts are associate, or connected in 
pUice, or in time — or according as they resemble or 
agree one with another — or else according as they 
are in contrast or directly opposed to each other. 
Thus, the remembrance of a certain thing or event 
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\n\l Bupgest or bring to mind some other thing or 
event wlilcli is either connected with — or similar to 
— or different from it. Accordingly, to think of one 
part of a familiar landscape is generally to recall 
the parts that are contiguous to it; and to recollect 
a particular circumstance is frequently to recollect 
some other circumstances which were contingent 
to it ; while to conceive of a certain object or occur- 
rence is often to conceive of another which is either 
analogous or directly opposed to it. These three, 
— the association, resemblance, and contrast of ideas 
— ai'e the only discoverable laws or relations by 
which one thought suggests or gives rise to another 
in the mind; and it is ihenrfore the general tendency 
of the ideas in a certain person to flow or succeed 
one another by either of these relations, that gives 
a particular form or character to the mind of that 
person. Thus, in the ordinary or repetitive form of 
mind, the ideas generally succeed one another 
according to the relation of association — accord- 
ing as the subjects of those ideas are con- 
nected in time or in place. Hence, the thoughts 
rise in this form of mind in very nearly the same 
order as the perceptions originally entered it; and 
hence this must necessarily be the most unproductive 
qfall minds. It can only recapitulate that which 
it has either known or heard. It merely disgorges, 
as it were, the different facts that have come 
under its experience. There is no intellectual di- 
gestion — ^no assimLation of ideas — ^no mental chyle, 
as it were, produced 'to adopt the expression of my 
friend Douglas Jerrold) — ^and, consequently, little 
or no mental vigour. All is stale, fiat, and unprofit- 
able repetition and rote. 

Now, that the system of education at present 
pursued in our schools must necessarily tend to 
engender this habit of thought, cannot, I think, 
but be evident, when we remember that the tutors 
there teach only by causing the ideas to succeed 
one another, according to the relation of association, 
that is, according as they are connected in time or 
place. A particular task is given to a boy to learn ; 
this task consists of so many lines from a certain 
book ; and the process of learning it, in the con- 
tinued repetition of those lines, until the student 
has become so far acquainted with the order of 
succession among the words of which they are 
composed, that each of those words will suggest 
that which is immediately contiguous to it ; which 
being done, the task is said to be learnt. It 
must, therefore, I think, be apparent, that the 
mode of teaching at present pursued in our schools 
can but engender in the pupil a most unpro- 
ductive and unintellectual habit of thought ; and, 
consequently, that instead of tending to educe 
the powers of the young mind, it serves, as I said 
before, only to impede and cripple their natural 
vigour and development. 

Diametrically opposed to this habit of thinking, 
according to the mere association or order of the 
original perceptions — ^that is to say, of thinking 
recollectively — is the other habit of thinking accord- 



ing to resemblance or contrast — that is to say, of 
thinking intellectively. It is the general tendency 
of the ideas to flow or succeed one another, according 
as they agree or differ, which forms the chief cha- 
racteristic of the mediocre or adaptive, as well as 
of the extraordinary (yr inventive mind. 

To adapt is to arrange a certain thing, so that it 
will agree with the principles applicable to some 
other thing. Whereas, to invent is to discover and 
arrange a means for producing, with a particular 
cause, a particular effect, so that the means will 
agree with the principles to which the cause is 
applicable, as weU as with those which are applica- 
ble to the effect. Invention is, then, as it were, a 
double adaptation ; the adaptation of the cause to 
the means and the means to the effect. And as 
in the process of simple adaptation there is but one 
agreement perceived, so in the process of invention 
there are always two. Here lies the grand distinc 
tion between talent and genius. Talent, which 
adapts, consists in the perception of a single agree- 
ment between two things; genius, which invents, 
in the perception of a double agreement between 
three. It is the perception of this double agree- 
ment which alone gives greatness to all works, 
either of art or science. In reasoning, for in- 
stance, it is necessary not only that the major 
proposition of a syllogism should agree with the 
minor, but the minor also with the conclusion. 
In poetry it Is essential not only that the thoughts 
which constitute the metaphors or similes should 
agree one with another, but that these should also 
agree with the nature of the circumstances in which 
they are introduced. In wit, it is requisite not only 
that the apparently incongruous ideas should be 
made to agree — ^for this single agreement of remote 
ideas constitutes, simply, humour — ^but, to remove it 
from that, they should likewise be made to agree 
with some object or design on the part of the 
author: as, for instance, in satire. In painting, 
too, it is necessary that the picture should a^ee 
not only with the scene which it portrays, but 
also with those principles of beauty, in form, 
colour, and composition, which constitute what is 
called the standard of excellence : while in music 
it is essential not only that there should be that 
agreement among the vibrations of successive and 
co-existent notes, which give rise to the feelings of 
melody and harmony, but likewise that these 
should again agree with the expression of some 
passion or emotion in man. It is the general per- 
ception on the part of the artist of but one of these 
agreements, which constitutes in him what we term 
a talent for the art — it is the general perception of 
the two agreements which marks what is called a 
genius for it. We may then, I think, safely con- 
clude that genius and talent are in themselves — that 
is, withovi reference to the peculiar bodily consti- 
tution which is their primary cause— only particular 
habits of thinking— K)f thinking according to tlie 
agreements and differences of things. 

To the philosophic or poetic mind, every object in 
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|l nature snggcsit tome other tchich agreet or differs 
' ailh il, eitheria appearance or effect t and it t> only 
Ihit pecuHaT mode tif stiggetAou, or haUt o/thinAing 
accordinj/ to the ngreemenla and differences qf cer- 
tain tliingi, vkich ilittingaUhcs those minds, as of a 
phiiomphic or poelic character. Thus tbe railing 
ot an apple— on event which had been present in- 
Dumerable tiiiiea before, not onl; to the percep- 
tion of the obsert^iit, but even to the senBes of tlie 
undiBcemuig — uid whicli, if noticed, had awakeneil 
in their uiiids only audi thoughts or feelings as 
had been previously associated wth it tilhec in 
time or in plikeo — BUjtfiested to the vivid genius of 
Newton those strikinj; agreemenls between (hincs 
apparently bo widely different, which led liim to 
class tile force which retains the planets in tlicir 
orbits with that which occasions the fall of n 
feather to the earth i and thereby to divine (he 
very mainspring, as it were, of the moclintiisni uf 
the heavens. Everything was the same to him 
and to them, except the peculiar habit of thinking 
~the hsibitofthinkini; accord injt to the agreements 
aJid differences of things — that is, of tliinking inlet- 
lectiveli/.' 

Now tliat this habit of thinkini; is capable of 
heinj; induced ; nnd the talent wliich, in a greater or 
lessdexree, is inherent in all men accordingly deve- 
loped ajid expanded — or the genioa wliieli is the 
noble birtlnight of a few cherished and encouraged 
— the education of aspirimts for llie^liberal profes- 
sions affords a sufficient proof. To instruct a pcr- 

habit of thhilkiiig accordhig to those agrcenients 
and differences hi the action uf mnterial substances, 
which it is tlie province of the science of chemistry 
to unfold. To educate a person for a physician is 
chiefly to teach him to think according to those 
agreements and disagreementa between certain ma- 
terial substances and states of the human body, 
which constitute the principles uf physic. And that 
this habit of thinking according to the agreements 
and ditTcrenccB of things is to be induced only by 
the cxi>outionofthoseaf;recmentsand differences, 
surely it docs not require a moment's cun^idi-ration 
to perceive. 

The tutor should, therefore, point out to the pnpit 
the Agreements or relations of things ; and so teach 
him, either by the exercise of that talent which, 
to a certain extent, he jKtssesses in common 
witli all niankuid, to adapt them to the expla- 
nation of some old effect, or to the production of 
Ibme new one ; or else by the exercise of that 
genius, which is his peculiar privilege, to discorer 
new agreements, and adapt them to the perform- 
ance of some uuknow D operation, or to the solution 
of some known one. To point out the xgreementH 
and differeucesoftliings, is to teach knowledge; tor, 
in the perception of these agreements and differ- 
ences, knowledge alone consists; and truth, beauty, 
and intellect, as I have before shown, are its oei^ 

• Soe Brom DD llio RelntloD ot Ilie Pl<llr>wp!i} of Kind 
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tain and glorious rewards : whereas, to tench a 
more snccession of words, is to teach nonsense i 
ror nonsense is only that in which there is no ler- 
:eived agreement ; and cruelty, disgust, and imbe- 
jility arc its natural and hitler results. It is for 
!he reader to choose between the two. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Wa ndw come to the only remaining subject for 
miiniry, viz., the mode of unpressing the matter 
lauglit, W'a have already discovered two very in 
I'irlnnt facts in the science of education—the mode 
•if exciting curiosity — and the mode of gratifying it, 
«>> ns (0 induce a habit of intelligence in the pnpil. 
We liavo ascertained not only the means of pro- 
diicing in the scholar a desire to.acquire cert ' 
knowledge, bnt also the means of conveying it 
him in a manner eolcnlatod to develope and expand 
his intellect. We have still to ascertain wh 
equally important — tlie means of fixing that know- 
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It is the permanence of knowledge that pves it 
its highest value. If ti-ntli, as 1 showed in Ch^tcr 
X., had been made transient, and not eternal, 
Mon would have been only an animal, and bis 
boasted reason but a vain and supcrHuoiis endow- 
ment. Truths are the Hle|JE in the ladder of disco- 
very. It ia only by known truths that we an 
abled to arrive at unknown ones. If we forget that 
which we are taught, it is clear that we must t 
the same situation as if we had never been taught 
Hence, to give value to the trutlia we teach, it " 
necessary that we should know ^e means of ii 
pressing them upon the muid. 

This knowledge, mental science alone con confer 
upon us ; for when we inquire into the means of im- 
pressing certain truths, we inquire solely into the cir- 
cumstances which give to particular ideas a greater 
tendency than others to he suggested or reproduced 
in the mind ; and it is the cinssificalion of the!« 
circumstances which constitutes what are called, in 
mental science, the secondary laws of suggestion— 
in contradistinction to those more general laws 
which are denominated the primary, and which I 
have just now expliuned.' 

The secondary laws of suggestion are three ; 
that is to say, there are three classes of cireum- 
Btonccs which givea greater li-ndcncy to parUeular 
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ai it produced ft more lively impresdon npon onr 
nAldsi or it is more susceptible of Buggestion, 
mocoi^Dic K8 our attention to the subject of it 
WM origiDallT of greater duration i or else it is 
mae aniocestible, according as oni attoution to the 
•ottJeet of it was more recent than to that of others. 
TbeimpreaaiveneMof aaubject, or— to speak 
Mtnetly— tbe suggeeUbility of an idea, then, de- 
panda npon the lirelineBe — the duration— or the 
neeney of the attention devoted to the original 
peroeptioD. Let us now endeavour to discover 
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Thai we recollect a certain truth or fact, more or 
leas readily, according as our perception of it boa 
been more or less recent, without any regard to the 
duration or liveliness of thai attention, niDst be evi- 
dent to all. Ad object or occurrence whieli at the 
time of its perception made but little impression 
npon us, and to which we p»d but little attention, 
may be remembered by us for a short time ; but 
it ie utterly impossible, in Boch a case, that ll 
should remain long in the mind. We may, ttaem- 
foro, conclude that mere recenoy of attention to a 
partieulaT object, is, per te, wholly ineffective as a 
means of giving permanen« to our knowledge <^ il. 
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That those things, to the contemplation of which 

we have devoted some considerable time, whether 

periods, are capable of 
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regard to the recency or liveliness of our atten- 
tion to them, requires little consideration to per- 
ceive. The lines which we have gone over, so 
frequently as to have become at length acquainted 
with the order of succession among the words of 
which they are composed, are capable of being 
repeated by us, long after, even though we have 
not attended to them more recently, and though 
they produced upon us, in the first instance, no 
lively or pleasing impression. Duration of atten- 
tion to a subject is, then, it seems, one very effec- 
tive means of fixing a knowledge of it in the 
mind. This, tlierefore, apparently, should be a 
very important instrument in the art of education. 
In connexion with other principles it is so ; but, per 
se^ it is far from beneficial. In the first place, as 
I have before explained, the mere fact of attending, 
for a continuous length of time, to the same sub- 
ject, cannot but be irksome and painful, even to 
those of a calm, sedate, and contemplative turn of 
mind ; while to those who, from the temperament 
peculiar to their tender age^ mttst naturally be vola- 
tile, restless, and exciteable, it is evident that this 
duration of attention to one subject must neces- 
sarily be a matter of such extreme weariness 
and hardship, as to be capable of being induced only 
by resorting to cruelty. While in the second place 
the very time expended in the duration of the at- 
tention, and the little that can consequently be 
learnt, even in a long course of teaching— as well 
as the slow and tedious process of education by 
such means — renderH this mode of impressing the 
matter taught highly objectionable as an instrument 
of instruction. / hardly nef:d add, that this is the 
mode pursued in the generality of our schools of the 
present day. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

OF LIVKLIITESS OF ATTKIirnON AS A MBAN8 OF IMPRESSING 
THE MATTER TAUGHT. 

Wkuow come to the consideration of the third and 
last class of circumstances which render certain 
ideas more suggestible than others, viz., the inten- 
sity of the attention originally devoted to the 
objects of those ideas; or, what is the same, the 
liveliness of the impression produced by them 
upon the mind. That we remember those things 
the more readily wliich have produced a more 
lively impression upon us, without any regard to 
the recency or duration of our attention to them, 
cannot certainly admit of a doubt. We recollect 
for a whole lifetime the great occasions of joy and 
sorrow. The fairy tales which are read with so 
much wonder and delight in the nursery, are re- 
tained in the mind, long after the duller task, which 
was the object of a more recent and protracted at- 
tention at school, has been effaced. Indeed, it is 
only the remembrance of the lively impression 
produced by certain objects upon the mind, that 
gives, as I liave explained in Chapter XI., particu- 
lar characters to particular persons. Had the plea- 
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sures and pains attached to different objects been f 
forgotten as soon as experienced, there could have n 
been no desires, and no fears, and, consequently, j 
little or no morality or prudence amongst us. It 
is, moreover, the liveliness of impression produced 
by certain objects upon certain minds — the mten- 
sity of the attention devoted by particular persons 
to particular things — ^that gives to these persons 
what is commonly called a quickness of perception 
concerning those things. According as we attend 
to one object more intently than to others, so does 
our perception of the other objects become more 
dim and indistinct. It is this intensity of attention 
to one thing, and the consequent fadmg of all 
others, that produces the state of mind termed 
reverie, so peculiar to lovers and persons of con- 
templative habits. While, according as certain ob- 
jects fade, so does our perception of those which 
remam become more vivid and alei*t. As the 
light of the sun declines, so do the stars grow 
visible ; and the same sound which is scarcely 
heard in the tumult of the day is capable of 
affecting us, even powerfully, if it recur in the 
dead of the night. But the liveliness of impres- 
sion produced upon us by certain things not only 
quickens our perception of them, but it also ren- 
ders our attention to them of greater duration ; 
and thus gives, as it were, a double permanence 
to our knowledge of those things. The feeling of 
beauty which the perception of certain objects in- 
duces in us, disposes us, as I said before, to dwell 
ui)on, or attend to them, longer than otliers, and 
consequently to strengthen our remembrance of 
those objects. 

It must, then, I think, be evident that, of all 
the means of Jianng knowledge in the mind, live- 
liness of impression is at once the most simple, ef- 
fective, and natural. And yet in what school is this 
mode even attempted to be pursued? A boy is com- 
monly taught to remember his task by that most 
artificial as well as cruel of all means — mere dura- 
tion of attention to it. This is at war ivith his vei^y 
nature ; and we have consequently been forced to 
invent birches, canes, and like insti-uments of tor- 
ture, to compel him to do that which is in direct op- 
position to the principles of his physical as well as 
mental constitution. Indeed, tlie feeling of Ian- 
gour which the wise and benevolent Desigrier of the 
mind has instituted as the necessary result of 
this duration of attention to any one subject, and 
of which he has rendered us more susceptible in 
childhood than at any other period of life, is a most 
convincing proof of the impropriety of that mode 
qf instruction ; while the greater exciteability which 
he has given to us in youth, and, consequently, 
the greater susceptibility of lively impressions at 
that age, is an assurance equally strong of the 
fitness and rectitude of this principle as a means 
of education. 

Let us, tlierefore, endeavour to discover how this 
liveliness of impression from certain objects is to 
be produced. 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OP THK MKAN8 OP PRODUCINO LIVKLINSSS OP lUPRXSSrON. 

This, it needs no logic to prove, may be effected by 
eonnecting the perception of the object with some 
emotion in the mind.* For that it is the peculiar 
nature of our emotions of every sort to render more 
lively all the mental states with which they are 
combined (as if their own vivacity were in some 
measure divided with these), every one must have ex- 
perienced. The eye has, as it were, a double quick- 
ness to perceive what we love or hate — what we 
hope (ft* fear. Whose ear so quick as the mother^s 
In detecting the cry of her infant? Now, this con- 

* The circumstances which regulate the liveliness of our 
Impressions have not, to the best of my belief, been classified 
by any writer upon mental science. They constitute what 
may be called the laws qf perception, and seem to be no less 
important than the laws of su^estion, for arriving at that 
knowledge of mental causes and effects which forms what may 
be termed jmuficaf mdaphpfict— in contradistinction to that 
more speculative branch of the science which is devoted to 
vague and fruitless disquisitions upon the substance and 
essence of the mind—rather than— what alone can be profit- 
able—the exposition of the circumstances which induce, con- 
troul, succeed, and distinguish its different states. 

Thb Laws or Pkrcrpttom, or circumstances tcfticA reoulate 
the Kvelineu qfour imprasiotu, appear to be qf three kindSy ac- 
cording as fJMu are referable to some associate sensationr—concep- 
tionr—or emoHon, 

The circumstances regulating the Hvellness of our impres- 
sions, which are refirable to some axsociate sensation,, are — 

The contrast of the sensa- Thus white is more con- 
tion to tliat which immcdi- spicuous in connexion with 
ately preceded it. black; cold more intense 

after heat ; and an acid ren- 
dered doubly piquant when 
preceded by an alkali. 

A person coming for the first 
time among the bustle and 
confusion of a city is almost 
stunned by the noise; he 
soon, however, * * grows accus- 
tomed to it," as we say: and 
ultimately becomes scarcely 
sensible of that which at first 
nearly overpowered him. 

'* when many sensations 

co-exist,'* aavs Dr. Brown, 

"each individually is less vivid 

than if it existed alone. The 

same sound, which is scarcely 

heard in the tumult of the 

day, is capable of affecting us 

powerfully if it recur in the 

_^ ^ , dead of the night." 

These three circumstances may, however, be considered as 

so many different results of one more general law, vix., that 

our sensations are less or more lively, according as they are 

similar or dijbrent to those that pr&xded them. 

The circumstances regulating the liveliness of our Impres- 
sions, which are referable to some associate conception, are— 

The ctisappointment qf our Thus, if a person, ignorant 
expectations, or the difference of all chemistry, were pro- 



The novMjf of the Bensation. 



The purity of the sensation. 



01 the object perceived from 
what we had confidently ex- 
pected. 



The extraordtnary ctrcum 
stances in which the object is 



mised, by one on whose vera- 
city he placed the firmest re- 
liance, to be shown a piece of 
charcoal worth several hun- 
dred pounds, and then had a 
moderately siaed diamond ex- 
libited to him, it is clear that 
he total difference of the ob- 
, ect in its appearance to what 
le luid previously conceived, 
could not fail to make it pro- 
duce a more lively impression 
upon him than it otnerwise 
would. 

The stranger's foot-print 
on the sand is properly de- 



perceived, or its perception scribed as producing a lively 



at a time when, or m a situa 
tion where, we would not 
naturally have expected it. 



impression upon Kobinson 
Crusoe; because, believing his 
island to be uninhabited, it 
was something which, in his 
situation, he would not natu- 
rally have expected. 



nexion of the object to be taught or impressed 
upon the mind, with some emotion in the pupil, is 
a necessary part of the system I have proposed. 
It will, doubtlessly, be remembered, that I showed, 
when treating of the mode of inducing curiosity, that 
we could create in the scholar a desire to know 
that which we desire to teach, only by causing the 
subject to excite his surprise and wonder ; and this 
excitement of the emotions of surprise and wonder, 
in combination with a particular object, must, it is 
evident, necessarily tend, not only to arrest the 
attention, to stimulate the curiosity and to quicken 
the perception, but also to impress or fix the vari- 
ous circumstances connected with the perception of 
that object upon the memory of the pupil. That 
we attend to, and remember the extraordinary 
longer than the ordinary occurrences of life, cer- 
tainly requires no argument to prove. The Irish 

TJie ringulariUf of the ob- The kangaroo, on its dis- 
ject, or its difference fh)m coverv in New South Wales, 
anything that we remember and nrst introduction hito 
to have heard of or perceived, this country, produced a very 

lively impresmon upon all be- 
holders, on account of its sin- 
gular nature and habits, and 
its great difference in these 
respects from any other ani- 
mal with which they were pre- 
viously acquainted. 
These three circumstances, however, may also be consi- 
dered as so many different results of one more general law, 
viz., ihAt our perceptions are Icju or more vivid, according as 
their dbrjfids agree or are al vari43ma6 with our previous con- 
ceptions. 

The circumstances regulating the liveliness of our im- 
pressions, which are referable to some associate emotion, arfr-- 

The interest/^ in the sub> Thus, on visiting the re- 
ject to which the object of per- treats which inspired the ge- 
ception belongs, or its rela- niusofour favourite authors, 
tion to something which has the different objects which we 
previously excited some emo- perceive produce a more lively 
tion in the mind. impression upon us than they 

otherwise would, because they 
are connected with those 
whose works are associated in 
the mind with a feeling of in- 
tense delight. In the same man- 
ner the weapon used in the per- 
petration oisome savage crime 
becomes a more lively object 
of perception than other in- 
struments of the same kind, 
on account of the horror and 
indignation excited by the 
act 
The sentiments inspired by The features which com- 
the object perceivea, or the mand our admiration, or 
feelings of delight or disgust, the acts which excite our ab- 
sympathy or antipathy, which horrence, produce a livelier 
the perception 01 it excites in impression upon our minds 
the beholaer. than those which we contem- 

platewith perfect indifference. 
The hopes orfiars excited by The ship in the distance to 
the perception of the object, the poor wretch upon the 
or the connexion which it ap- raft— the letters which, to the 
pears to the beholder to have jealous, seem to confinn their 
with his future happiness or worst suspicions, are objects 
misery. which become impressed upon 

the mind with intense liveli- 
ness. 
These three circumstances may, however, also be con- 
sidered as so many different results of one more general law, 
viz., that our peremptions are more or less livefy, according as 
their objects are connected, or not, wUh some past vr present 
emotion ; and which law may again be viewed as a modifica- 
tion of that still more extensive principle of our constitution, 
by which the greater vivacity qf any one qf our states qf mind 
increases the liveliness qf those whidi immediatelv succeed and 
harmontsewiih it. Thus, *' perceptible objects give a brighter 
colouring, as it were"— (to use the words of Dugald Stew- 
art) — '* to the thoughts and emotions which they ex- 
cite in us;" because our perceptions are naturally more 
vivid than our conceptions, and consequently give a greater 
vivacity to the thoughts and emotions of wmch they are 
the causes or suggestors. 
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giant — ^the great comet — the Siamese twins — ^tbe 
hard firost — ^the living skeleton — Daniel Lambert — 
Miss Biffin — the infant calculator — ^the learned pig 
— and such like prodigies^ are recollected by all f and 
they are so merely from the surprise or wonder 
they originally excited in us. 

If, however, there be any other emotion con- 
nected with the surprise, the circumstance or ob- 
ject which gave rise to it cannot but become addi- 
tionally impressive. Thus we remember the «ar- 
iraordifMry occasions of joy and sorrow more vividly 
than the other events of our life ; not only from the 
extraordinary character of those occasions, but also 
from the joy and sorrow which originally accom- 
pauied them. Who that has read Robinson 
Crusoe (as an intelligent friend of mine remarked) 
has ever forgotten the foot-print on the sand ? and 
who that has looked into English history, does not 
remember the great fire of Loudon — the prevalence 
of the plague — the execution of King Charles — 
and such like events ? Indeed, if we look into our 
own minds, and examine the process of memory, we 
shall find tiiat the great occasions of joy or sorrow 
are, as it were, the different milestones by which 
we reckon our journey through life ; and that 
we recollect the less striking events only accord- 
ing as they were originally associated with them 
in time or in place. I think we may, therefore, 
safely conclude that the feeling of surprise excited 
by the perception of any extraordinary object ne- 
cessarily tends to impress the idea of that object 
upon the mind, and, consequently, to give the idea 
of it a greater susceptibility of being suggested; 
and that, if the perception of the object be made 
to excite some other emotion in connexion with 
that of surprise, then the idea of that object neces- 
sarily becomes more deeply impressed upon the 
mind ; and, consequently, still more ready to be 
suggested or recalled at a future time. Now these 
two principles are necessary parts of the system 
I have propounded. I have said, that we are not 
only to make the object, of whidi we wish to give 
the pupil a knowledge, call forth his surprise and 
wonder, and consequently his curiosity, but that 
having roused his curiosity, we should proceed to 
gratify it, by pointing out to him the circumstances 
or qualities in which that object agrees with others ; 
and so produce in him that feeling of vivid delight 
or beauty, which necessarily attends the percep- 
tion of any novel agreement. Thus it is evident, 
from the principles above stated, that the know- 
ledge of the object obtained by any such means 
cannot but be rendered permanent, and indelibly 
impressed upon the mind. 



CHAPTER XXXVIi;. 

OP THE INPLnCNCB OF PBRCEPTIBLB OBJECTS IN OtVlttO 
OHKATCR LIVKLINKSS TO OUR IMPRESSIONS. 

Thbrk is still one other circumstance which modi- 
fies the liveliness of our impressions, and on which 
the durability of our remembrance of them con- 



sequently depends ; — that is the perceptibility of 
the objects from which those impressions proceed. 
We recollect those things which we have seen 
much longer than those of which we have only 
heard or read ; and that from the very simple fact 
that our sensations are naturally of a more lively 
and vivid character than our conceptions. But our 
sensations are not only more lively themselves than 
our conceptions, but they also give greater liveli- 
ness to the thoughts which are connected with 
them ; and so tend to impress tliose thoughts more 
firmly on the mind. ^^ Thus,'* it has been truly 
said, that ^' to a woman of lively sensibility, who, 
after many years of happy wedlock, has been de- 
prived of the father of her children, and who has 
learned at length that sort of tender resignation 
which time alone inspires, so as to think of his me- 
mory, not, indeed, without sorrow, but with a sort 
of tranquil sadness — ^to such a person, the discovery 
of a lock of hair — a letter — a book — a drawing — or 
any other trifling and unexpected memorial, is suf- 
ficient to fill the eyes with instant and overwhelm- 
ing emotion." '^ The influence of perceptible ob- 
jects,'* says Dugald Stewart, *^ in giving a brighter 
colouring, as it were, to the thoughts and feelings 
which they excite in us, is very remarkable. 
After time has in some degree reconciled us to the 
death of a friend, how wonderfully are we affected 
the first time we enter the house where he lived ! 
Everything we see — the apartment where he stu- 
died — ^the chair upon which he sat — ^recall to us the 
happiness we have enjoyed together *, and we should 
feel it a sort of violation of that respect we owe to 
his memory to engage, when such objects were be- 
fore us, in any light or indifferent discourse. " In 
the case, too," continues this high authority ; "in 
the case of those remarkable scenes, which interest 
the curiosity, from the memorable persons or trans- 
actions which we have been accustomed to connect 
with them, in the course of our studies, the fancy is 
noore awakened by the actual perception of the 
scene itself than by the mere conception or imagi- 
nation of it. Hence the pleasure we enjoy in visit- 
ing classical ground — in beholding the retreats 
which inspired the genius of our favourite authors 
— or the fields which have been dignified by the 
exertions of heroic virtue." " Whilst we were at 
dinner,'* says Captain King, in the account of his 
travels, " in a miserable hut, the guest of a people 
with whose existence we had before been scarcely 
acquainted, and at the extremity of the habitable 
globe, we discovered a solitary half-worn pewter 
spoon whose shape was familiar to us, and which, on 
examination, we found to be stamped on the back 
with the word ^London,* 1 cannot pass over this cir- 
cumstance in silence," he adds, "out of gratitude 
for the many pleasant thought*— the anxious hopes 
— and tender remembrances that it excited in us. 
Those who have experienced the effects that long 
absence and extreme distance from their native 
country produce on the mind, will readily conceive 
the pleasure such a trifling incident can give." 
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Perceptlbleobject8,then, it appears, dogivegreater 
liveliness to the thoughts and feelings which they 
suggest ; and consequently cannot but tend, when 
made to excite our surprise, not only to give in- 
ereased vividness to it, and so to arrest the at- 
tention — ^to stimulate the curiosity — and quicken 
the perception of the observer in a higher degree, 
but also toimpress the differrait ideas connected with 
those objects more deeply upon the mind ; and 
therefore to give a greater permanence, as well as 
distinctness, to our knowledge of them. 

Henoe, in a right system of education, we 
should, when possible, teach only by means of per- 
ceptible objects— that is, praeticaUy; and that it is 
possible to do so in most— if not in all — of the 
branches of knowledge which, I have said, should 
constitute the subject matter of education, the 
stightest consideration vrill enable us to perceive. 
Natural philosophy takes cogni2sance only of those 
things which come under the notice of our senses ; 
and this is, therefore, the only true mode of teach- 
ing that class of science. Mental philosophy, how- 
ever, is generally of a more abstract character : the 
principal objects of its consideration are — ^as I have 
explained in chapter X. — the relation and order of 
succession among the different thoughts and feel- 
mgs within us ; and these, of course, we cannot 
convert into objects of perception. The inculcation 
of this branch of science consequently should, I think, 
be deferred until such time as the pupil, by the 
continual exercise of his intelligence upon more 
definite subjects, has felt the delight, and so ac- 
quired a habit and taste for seeking and perceiving 
themoreabstruseagreements of things. Those intel- 
lectual arts, however — such as music — ^painting — and 
the like — ^which are only so many branches of mental 
science, or means of producing a feeling of beauty 
in the mind, are not liable to this objection. 
They relate as exclusively as natural philosophy 
to perceptible things; and should, therefore, be 
included among the subjects of early education. 
Moral philosophy admits also of sensible evidence. 
Its object — as I pointed out in chapter XI. — ^is to 
give us a knowledge of the effects produced by our 
different acts upon the feelings, both of ourselves 
and others : and such knowledge, it is evident, can 
but be impressed more firmly and deeply upon the 
mind when made to be the result of actual expe- 
rience. It is the dogmatical method we adopt of 
inculcating this most important branch of science, 
that renders our present system of moral education, 
in most instances, so lamentably futile. We teach 
the beauty of goodness by precepts : whereas, to do 
so effectively, we should teach it by practice. Let 
a child be induced to act in conformity with the 
Christian doctrines, and so be made to feel the 
happiness and love which invariably attend the 
practise of them, and there can be but little fear 
of his failing to make them his general princi- 
ples of action at a more advanced period of life. 
But preach them to him only— tell him that he 
should—he ought — it is his duty to do as they say — 



and you cannot but render that which is the only 
true means of happiness to Man in this world (to 
say nothing of that which is to come) almost, if 
not entirely, null and void — a mere catalogue of 
arbitrary dogmas, instead of a collection of infallible 
truths ; and the being, who has thus become ac- 
quainted with the mere mode of expressing those 
truths, the callous spouter of Christian precepts, 
rather than the faithfiil performer of Christian acts. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SUMMAKV OP THJB PROFOaiU) SYBTSM OF XOUCATIOir. 

This, then, constitutes my plan of education. I have 
taken for my guide in framing it the laws of the 
mind *, and, if I be right in my notion of these laws, 
it is clear that the plan which I have proposed can 
be the only true and correct mode of educing the 
powers and propensities of human nature — which is 
manifestly the sole meaning of the term education. 
I have first shown that a knowledge of the principles 
of the material, mental, and moral universe, is all 
that constitutes real knowledge, and all that leads 
directly to happiness; and that these, therefore, 
should constitute the «tt6/^c/« of education. Secondly, 
that the mode of education, or means of imparting a 
knowledge of these subjects, should consist in 
bringing before the pupil all the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances connected with the particular 
fact or truth which the teacher desires to commu- 
nicate — leadhig him to expect a certain result, 
which is in conformity with his limited experience 
— producing some other result, which is in direct 
opposition to that experience — thereby exciting 
his surprise and wonder, together with his curi- 
osity — and thus creating in him a desire to learn 
that which the tutor desires to teach. Thirdly, 
that, having stimulated his curiosity, we should 
proceed to gratify it, by pointing out to him the 
agreements and differences upon which a know- 
ledge of the subject necessarily depend, and so 
producing in his mind that feeling of beauty 
or vivid delight which invariably attends the per- 
ception of any novel agreement. And, lastly, 
that we should, in order to give a greater liveliness 
to the impression of the subject, teach by means 
of perceptible objects, when possible — as in natural 
and moral pliilosoi)hy, as well as those branches 
of mental science which are commonly termed tlie 
Fine Arts — ^and, when impossible — as in the more 
abstract parts of that science — that we should defer 
all instruction upon such subjects until the vola- 
tile temperament peculiar to childhood should 
have subsided, in a measure, into the more sedate 
and contemplative disposition of maturer years; 
and the pupil, by the continual exercise of bin 
intelligence upon more definite objects, aswell as by 
experiencing the delight consequent upon the ex- 
ercise of it, shall have acquired a habit and taste for 
attending to the more abstruse agreements of things. 
The above method, it will be perceived, differs 
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I from thafe at present pursued ; in so much as it 
purposes, in the first place, to give the pupil a 
knowledge of facts and truths, instead of signs and 
words— of nature, instead of books ; in the second, 
to create in him a desire to learn that which 
the tutor desires to teach, instead of compelling 
him to do 80 by the dread of the birch ; in the 
third, to make study and contemplation a source 
of intense delight, instead of being as now a 
cause of extreme suffering to the student ; and 
in the fourth and last place, it purposes to make 
this knowledge the result of actual experience, 
instead of mere reading — or, to sum up the whole 
system in a few words. Nature is to be the book — 
the World the school-room — Experience the tutor 
—Wonder the incitement— and Beauty the reward. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



OF 



RBTORN TO THB CONSIOBRATION OP THV AKI.ATION 
READING AND WRITING TO XOUCATION. 

Having at length fully established the meaning of 
the term education, I now return to the consider- 
ation of the relation between it and reading and 
writing. 

Reading and writing, then, as I have shown in 
Chapter II., are simply a means — ^like speech — for 
communicating our thoughts and feelings to others, 
or for the communication of others* thoughts and 
feelings to us; but a means by which — unlike 
speech — those thoughts and feelings can be trans- 
mitted to any distance in sxMice, or preserved for 
any period in time. Writing, as I then explained, 
always regards the future ; reading ^respects the 
past ; whereas speaking is restricted in its opera- 
tions to the present. They are these prospective 
and retrospective properties of reading and writ- 
ing, which give rise to the' chief benefits result- 
ing from a knowledge of these arts, and which 
constitute the main distinction between them and 
speaking.. All that is communicable by literary 
means admits, therefore, I concluded, of being as 
well— if not more forcibly — conveyed by word of 
mouth — ^provided the parties be not far removed 
from each other. Proximity, I added, it should be 
remembered, is all that is essential in this respect, 
for the prosecution of oral intercourse ; and when 
that condition can be complied with, it surely must 
be absurdly idle to have recourse to a means of com- 
munication, which is of use only in precisely oppo- 
site circumstances. Education, I have also shown, 
is literally the act of educing and expanding those 
intellectual and moral capacities, which constitute 
the chief characteristics of Man's nature. Now, 
that the tutor, in order to do this properly and 
effectually, should be proximate or in close com- 
munion with the pupil, certainly cannot admit of a 
doubt; and if the tutor be thus proximate or in 
close communion with the pupil, then, as I said 
before, it is absurdly idle to have recourse to a 



means of education like reading and writing, which 
is of use only in precisely opposite circumstances. 
The real and natural means of education is expe- 
rience ; and it is the duty of the master to give the 
pupil this experience, by bringing before him those 
things and events which it is absolutely neces- 
sary for him to know, and pointing out to him the 
circumstances or qualities in which they agree 
or differ with others. This constitutes real edu- 
cation — that is, the fact of being educated by 
another. Whereas, to teach reading and writing, 
is to teach only the means of educating one^s- 
self. Here lies the sole relation between these 
arts and education — ^namely, as being the means 
ot self-instruction. And it is from the fact that 
we give the pupil a knowledge of little else than 
reading and writing in our schools of the present 
day, and so turn him upon the world, destitute of all 
PRINCIPLB — intelleotual as well cu moral— leaving the 
RBAL EoucATiON of the being entirely to himself— 
that the instruction now given is so often a curse, 
rather than a blessing, both to the individual and. 
society at large.* To teach a person all that is 
known, and to implant in him such a spirit of in- 
quiry as shall make him seek to increase the know- 
ledge, respecting the order and harmony of the 
beautiful world without him, and also of the still 
more beautiful world of thought and feeling within 
him, is, or — as I said in Chapter VII. — ^rather should 
be, the great aim and end of all education. And, hav- 
ing given the pupil this knowledge, and implanted 
in him this spirit, we are then to add a knowledge 
of reading — so that he may be able to trace the 
liistory and progress of it, which is extrepiely 
curious and interesting— and of writing — so that 
he may be able (should he have it in his power, 
by any new discovery, to increase the general 
knowledge) to give that discovery to the world. 
We must recollect that, educationally considered, 
writing is the means of educating those who are 
absent and future — reading, the means of being edu- 
cated by those who are absent and past — ^and speak- 
ing, the means of educating those who are present. 

Of the present system of education, it surely must 
be needless for me to speak further. The reader will, 
doubtlessly, be able now to perceive, that in the ge- 
nerality — if not in all — of our schools of the present 
day, we exercise only the memory, to the neglect, 
as well as injury, of the intellect. This evil, by the 
plan here set forth, I have endeavoured to remedy. 
The object of the system of instruction I have pro- 
posed, is to give an individual a knowledge of 
Nature — Man — and God. The object of the system 
of instruction at present pursued, is to give an in- 
dividual a knowledge of Reading — Writing — and 
Arithmetic. I leave it to the reader to decide be- 
tween the two. 

* My friend Dr. Cooke Taylor has said, as truly as wittily, 
that acknowledge of reading and writing is no moru educa- 
tion than the possession of a knife and fork is a good dinner. 



THE END. 
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